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LoRD CARTER 


* ' , 22 "as — 


C ELLEN GT 


ES, 


and Loxp LIEUTEN ANT 


BARON of HAN. 


- TE. - — * — a 


of IRELAND. 
HEN erſons i in the 

igheſt Stations, like 
your LoRDSHIP, are 
eminently diſtinguiſhed for 
making the Good of Man- 
3170 As 


+ fate tupply the Flace of more 


DE DICAT IO N. 
kind their peculiar Care, they | 
have an undoubted Ris ght 
to the Homage of all hate 
who, in a more hu . | 
Sphere, purſue that amiable | 
End: While theſe, on the o- 
ther Hand, lay Claim to, and 
think themſelves in ſome De- 
oree entitled to their Pro- 


=, 
tection. 


A ND tho * muſt often 
expoſe them to the imperti- 
nent Addreſſes of ſuch who | 
but impotently ſtrive to pro- 


mote the publick Welfare; 


yet to one of your Lox p- 
SH1P's Candor, the fincere 
Intention will in ſome Mea- 


ſuc- 


_ DEDICATION. + 
ſuceeſsful Merit, and plead 
an 1 for this 1 
tion. e Ts | 


Tun eee which have 
been made into the Structure 
and Uſe of the various Parts 
of Animal Bodies, have been 
always attended with great 
and diffuſive Benefits. Seve- 

ral mechanic Engines owe 
their Origine to Hints brit 
taken n ſmall Machines 
of the ſame Form in a hu- 


wan Body; and ſome of the 


moſt curious Pieces of Art, 
and Productions of Nature, 
have been there diſco vered In. 


a beautiful Miniature. Sculir- 


TURE, and — could 


DEDICATION. 


not have arrived to ſuch a 


Perfection, unaſſiſted with 
the previous Improvements 
in Anatomy : And the ſurpri- 
fing Contrivances that have 
been obſerved in the Fabric 
of the Ear, have not a little 
contributed to make Music 
charm more powerfully. The 
great Reſemblance that has 
always appeared between the 
Body Politic, and Natural, 
makes the latter particularly 
worthy of the Encourage- 


ment; and Study of the great: 


eſt Stateſman. Thus Mene- 
nius Agrippa, by his famous 
Apologue deduced from the 
Structure of the Body, pre- 
vailed on the mutinous Ple- | 
_—_ 4k betans | 


DEDICATION. 
heian to acquieſce in the Au- 
thority of the Laws. Had 
he been unacquainted with 
this Sort of Knowledge, the 
Republick, then in its Infan- 
cy, might have been deſtroy'd 
3 by civil Feuds, and Rome 
perhaps had never been the 
2 Miſtreſs of the World. How- 
ever, theſe Advantages, My 
Lon D, tho' very conſidera- 
ble, are by no Means equal 
do ſuch as flow from a judi- 
| cious Exerciſe of the 4 of 
3 Phyſ:; on which often de- 
pends the Safety of the beſt 
Patriots, and of ſuch who are 


moſt capable of improving all 
other Arts, and Sciences. 


A * SINCE 


| DEDICATION. 


* IN CE Fans he a Culti- ” 


vation of Medicine is of ſuch 


Uſe to Mankind; ſince the 
moſt refin'd and elegant En- 


Joyments of Life grow inſipid 
where Health is wanting; 


ſince, without it, we could 


not phi even theſe happy 


Days, nor have a true Fla- 
vour of the unuſual Bleſſings 
we enjoy under your wiſe 
and auſpicious Adminiſtra- 


tion; permit me, My Lorp, | 
to lay before You, this faint | 
Eſfay in the Art f Healing. | 


You make us every Day 
more in Love with Life, by 
making us every Day. more 


Poppy 
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DEDICATION. 
happy in it, and conſequent- 
ly make the Art of Phyfic 
of {till the greater. Impor- 
tance. 


Tux univerſal Reputation 
Tour Lok pDsHI enjoys in 
being skill'd in every Part of 
vſebol Knowledge, Your tho- 
rough Acquaintance with the 
Ancients Your forming Your 

Mind (where You thought 

the Moderns imperfect) on 
their Model, the greateſt of 
whom made it ſo much their 

Care to be verſed in the Art 
of Phyſic, that it was even 
thought a neceſſary Part of a 
polite Education, make me be- 


lieve 1 have choſe the beſt 
and 
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miſapplyd Induſtry of its Profeſ- 


HILE other eArts 
and Sciences have been 
| greatly advanced, and 

SS brought almoſt to 4 
ParfeiFiow, the Progreſs of Phy- 
| fic has been ſo very flow, that for 
the Space of above two thouſand 
Tears it received but few real Im- 
provements; but by the Labour and 


ſors 


| waluable has been 4 ded to it from 


xii. The PREFACE. 
es was loaded with E rrors- and 
eee a1 in 1 eſs 5 Hr caricce 4 


2. 


T H 1 s unhappy Fare of Ply 


* is in a great Meaſure owing 
to the Number of Sects, and de- 


luding Hypotheſes that hawe been |} 


admitted to explain the Cauſes of 
Diſeaſes, while their Patrons have 

tially advanced whatever may 
gain Credit to their fatal Schemes, 
and have neglected the true Me- 
thods by. which this eArt may be 
. ; 


"WHOEVER aer a uſt 


Nieto of the Writings of former 
Ppyſſcians, and of the various Re- 
volutions this Science has paſſed 


through, witl find that. little truly. 


1 he 


x8 
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The PREFACE xt 


the Time of Hippocrates 10 that 


of Harvey, but what has been re- 
cerved from the divine old Man; 
and that the large Volumes of ſuc- 
ceeding eAuthors have increaſed 
and ſwelled to ſuch a Bulk, not 
by new real Improvements, but by 
Repetitions of what he wrote before, 


and applying a falſe Philoſophy to 


his Obſervations : And even his 


Works, if purged from Errors, may 


be reduced to a ſmaller Size ; for 
if his Notions of the Elements, 
and thur Influence of Attraction, 
and Antipathy, Celeſtial Cauſes 


and Anatomical Errors, are excep- 
ted, which greatly enlarge the 
Bulk of his Writings; what re- 
mains conſiſts of a ſmall Collection 


of Obſervations, which are plain, 
and obvious to the Senſes, and as 


Inc 


xiv The PREFACE, 


they are the conſt arit Foot ſteps f 
Nature, will always retain that 
Eſteem they have fo long main- 
 taind, and continue to « Say the 


ſewereſt Teſt of Jucceeding Ages. 


TH TS great . 1 moſt 
valuable for his exact Deſcription 
of the natural Progreſs, and E- 

vent of Diſeaſes. Aretæus Cap- 
padox, and Rufus Epheſi jus, pur- 
ned the ſame Method. The for- 
mer deſerves particular Notice, 
for having been the firſt that re. 
duced into Order, what Hippo- 
crates publiſhes in a confuſed Man 
ner: Galen likewiſe was very ſer- 
viceable in collecting the Diagnoſ- 
tics, and Prognoſtics of Diſeaſes, 
which lay ſcattered in the Writ- 

ings of former Phyſicians ; but did 

great 


The PREFACE. xv 
great Prejudice to Phyſic, in in- 
troducing the P eripatetic P hiloſo- 
phy-, and thence explaining the 
Canſes of Diſeaſes: By this 
Means the Art continued unim- 
proved, but was more involved in 
Fictions, and deceitful Chimaras ; 
and whoever looks over the large 
venerable Sect of Arabians, Rha- 
ſes, Averroes, Avicenna, &5c. tho 
their natural Sagacity, and the 
Hide of their «KA ſeem to 
promiſe no (mall Diſcoveries, will 
find they have only changed the 
Language of Galen and Ariſtotle, 
and have added little material be- 
ſides a few Improvements to the 
Materia Medica. 


ALL the ſucceeding eAuthors, 
to the Time of Paracelſus, were 
| Com- 


* 


xvi The PREFACE. 


Commentators on Galen, and me” 


ſuch an implicit Regard to his N. C 
trons, that his Text WAS quoted ee 
by them as deciſive, and ſacred; E 
while the Name of Hippocrates ck 
(particularl ly among the chief of Pe 
the Arabians) WAS ſeldom menti- E 
ant: But his Doctrine was at 2 
length revived in France h) Hol- a 
lerius and Duretus, and the Ga- > 
lenic Theory was violently over- * 


throton by Paracelſus, who, when 
he "was made. Profeſſor at Baſil, 
ordered the Works of Galen to be 


publickly- burnt. 


CuruisrRY being mow intro- 
duced into Medicine, eaſed it 
indeed of a great Load of Er- 
 rors, but ſoon ſubſtituted others 
more whimſical, and dangerous in 

— their 


The, PREFACE: xii 
their Place; for the ſucceeding 
Chynucal Phyſicians, inſtead of ob. 
er ving the natural Progreſs, and 
Event of Diſeaſes, regarded 
chiefly ſuch Phenomena, as ap- 
peured in their Elaboratory from 
Experiments tried on particular 
Bodits, and thence. endeavonred to 
account for the Alterations which 
are produced. in the fineſt Machine 
in the Uniwerſe, whoſe Motions 
are moſt regular, by Immechani- 
cal Ferments, Precipitations and 
Battles fought between Salts of an 
8 oppoſite Nature: And at length 
V choir Flights. were ſo mad, and Er 
| thuſs, aftic, as to ſcek for a Medi- 
cine that would univerſally cure 
all Di iſcaſes, and make 4 human 
| Body immortal, which Unauoida-. 


5 decays. by the ſame. Canes that | 
B ſup- 


avi The PREFACE. 
ſupport it. Chymiſtry is wy 
doubt of the greateſt Service to the 


Art of Healing, when kept within | 
its proper Bounds, as from thence | 
the Knowledge of the Properties of. 
particular Bodies is attain'd ; tho | 
in being miſapply'd it has d N 
ed its Progreſs : But this Art is 
now cultivated after a more chaſt | 
and uſeful Manner, which is in Þ 
great Meaſure owing to the Induſ. 
try of the ingenious Mr. Boyle from 
whom it received large Improve- 


ments. 


HEN the Circulation of the | 


Blood was diſcovered, the Theory 


of Medicine received new Altera- 
Hons, and ſuch ſurprizing Diſco- 
veries have been ſince made in Ana- 
tomy, * the moſt minute Canals 


* 
* 


a — , 
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The PREFACE. xix 


by. artificial Injections and the uſe 


of Microſcopes have been expoſed to 


the Eye, and have fhewn a more 


beautiful Harmony thro the whole 


Fabric than was before imagined. 


TIT has been ſince evidently de- 
monſtrated that a human Body is a 
Machine Compoſed of Solids and 
Fluids ; that Health conſiſts in 


having their Circulation free and 


undifturbed through ſuch Canals, 
and Sicknels in their Motion be- 
ing prevented in ſome Part or a- 


j tber. The ſolid Parts are fo for- 
med as to be fit and appropriated 


either to retain, direct, alter, or 
ſeparate ſuch Fluids ; others are 
contrived as Mechanic Engines, 


by whoſe Form, Firmneſs, and 
Connexion, the Motion of fuch 


Ba Flnids 


Fs 


) 


xx The PREFACE. 
Fluids is likewiſe promoted, and 
the whole Frame is propt up and 
ſupported. On this Account it 
plainly appears, that the Effects 
which are produced in ſuch a Ma. 
chine, when in Health or Sickneſs, | 

can only be explained from its 
known Structure, and from Me- 
chanic, Hydroſtatic and Hydrau- 
lic Principles. er Lag 


TI moſt certain that the 
Mathematicians have given the 
beſt g eneral Definition of a Body b | 
but from the General Principles 
of Matter, no one can deduce a | 
Priori what are the peculiar Pro- | 


perties of any particular Body, 


and which diſtinguiſh one from a- 
nother. The only way of attain- | 
ing ſuch a Knowledge is by making | 
ä 7 Expe- 


= >W 


The PREFACE. xi 
Experiments, and by carefully 


obſerving the Phznomena ; and 


when ſuch are taken for Data, and 
a Geometrical Reaſoning is apply d 
to them, we may thence arrive to 


the Knowledge of the adequate 
Cauſe of ſuch Effects, and deduce 


uſeful and certain Axioms, which 
could not be attained without the 
Aſſiſtance of ſuch a Calculation. 


EVERY Part of a Fluid ſim- 
ply conſidered is a Solid, and there- 


fore the Effects, which are thence 
5 produced by its Momentum and 


Motion, are to be explained after 
the ſame manner. Gravity, and 
Fluidity are the common Properties 
of Fluids ; their various Difference 
in Elaſticity, Weight, Denſity, 


Fluidity, and Contact, are the 
WG! __ thief 


XXi1- The PRE FACE. 
chief Properties which di ftinguiſh 


one Fluid from another; and can 
never be deduced from the Gene- 
ral Principles of - Fluids, but from 
particular PROP 4 on 11 uch 
Fluids. 


eA human Body is of the ſame 
: general Nature of other Bodies, 
but particularly differs from them 
in being compoſed of various and 
different eMachines, perpetually a- | 
gitated with circulating Fluids of a * 
particular Nature; whence the EE 
fects thence produc 4 are various, 
but ſubject to the ſame Mechanic, 
Hydroſtatic and Hydraulic Prin- 
ciples, as the general Effects produ- 
ced from all Bodies whether Solid 
or Fluid; if ſuch Data are only 


made uſe of, which are not the pro- 
babe 


The PR REFACE. iii : 
halle Fictions of 4 luxuriant Ima- 
gination, but ſuch as are to be ob. 
ſerved by the Senſes : So that in 
applying Mathematics to Medicine, 
it is required, that the known Struc- 
ture of the Parts of a human Bo- 
Ay, the particular Nature of the 
Fluids, and the Effects produced in 
Health or Sickneſs 4 be talen 
| Data. 


. 


F OR that any Cauſe — be 
inveſtigated after a mathematical 
Manner, it is requiſite, that the 
ſeveral Properties or Powers of 
| ſuch a Cauſe ſhould be known, and 

then by comparing them e, 
the Knowledge of ſuch a Cauje may 
be attain d, which is adequate to 
theſe Properties or Effetts when 
Join d together. But as the Pro- 

B 4 perties 


* 


xxiv The PREFACE. 


| perties of ſu ach Cauſe 'es, which pro- ; 


duce Health or Sickneſs, are not 


' known, but by the ſenſible Effect. 

which they produce, it is moſt ne- 
ceſſary, that with the Structure of | 
4 human Body, the ſeveral Fun- 
Crions and Effects, which are obſer- | | | 
Dable in a human Body rohen in 


Health or Sickneſs, muſt be Ss | | 7 


* Jearched into, and exatt- | 
ly deſcribed, before a juſt and re- 
gular Notion can be formed of their 
Cauſes; and ſuch Effetts, when 
known, will have the ſame Ratio 


metry the Data have to whatever 
is ſought for. On this Acccount, 
whoever 1s unacquainted with the 
Cauſes of Health, and its Effects, 
is moſt incapable of explaining and 
curing Diſeaſes, which'proceed e 
a De- 


i 
. 44 


to the unknown Cauſe, as in Ceo- 


— ...e Qu, 


The PREFACE. r 
4 Defect of ſuch Cauſes as conſti- 


tute Health : When the Hand of 4 
Clock goes wrong, that Artiſt is on- 


| | ly able to correct and alter it with 
Judgment, that underſtands the 
mechanic Fabric and eAction of 


the ſeveral little Machines that 
make i Pots right. 


Af N the Pur ſuit F natural 
Philoſophy, and in arriving to 
the Knowledge of the Cauſes and 
Cure of Di eaſes, the ſame Me- 
thod muſt be carefully obſerved : 
Nothing in either Caſe is to be af. 


ſumed, that is not evident to the 
| Senſes, nor any Thing that has ap- 
peared, tho ever ſo minute, is tobe 
neglected. To ſuch Phænomena 


only a mathematical Reaſoning is to 


| be apply'd, not to falſe or dubious 


Po- 


. 
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Poſtulata, ſuch as the unknown 


Velocity and Figure of Bodies, 
which, tho ſupported by the juſteſt 


mathematical Reaſoning, will al- 


ways prove more prejudicial than 


ſerviceable to Medicine. 


. has been greatly diſputed, 


Whether the Empiric or the ratio- 


nal Method of Practice, founded 
on ſome Theory deſerves the Pre- 


ference ? The Advocates for the 
former have juſtly obſerved, that 1 
fo many contrary Hypotheſes haue 


been maintained by different Au- 


thors, to explain the Cauſes of 
Diſeaſes, and their Method of 
Cure, that Phyfic has thereby re- 
cetved more Prejudice, and leſs real 
Improvement, than if it hed dank 


80 aſſiſted by Ob ſer vations of the 


na tural 


The PREFACE. . xxvit 
natural Progreſs and Event of 
Diſeaſes, and the Effects of Em- 
piric Medicines. But whoever juſt- 
h) conſiders how far the latter can 
= only. advance Medicme, will find 
that the Art muſt always continue 
¶̃ʒ;obſcure and imperfet# without the 
A ſiſtance of a true rational Theo- 
), and that the moſt vigorous Part 
Z of a Phyſician's Life muſt be paſſed 
in a long, inatttuve Courſe of tedious 
= Obſervation, before he can arrive at 
4 ſufficient Degree of Knowledge to 
male him capable of Practice. It is 
nmaoſt certain, that both are equally 
¶ neceſſary tomake a compleat Phy- 
¶ /ictan ; for whoever is unacquaint- 
ed with the Obſervations of the 

eAntients, and the regular Ap- 
¶ pearance of the Symptoms of Di- 
Yſeaſes, will find Mathematics of 
Ny. ſmall 


* 
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ſmall Service in the Cure of * B 
and whoever is ignorant of the 
modern Diſcoveries in Anatomy, 
Chymiſtry and Mathematics, oil 

le very uncertain” in his Proceed- 
ings, and incapable underſtand. 

ing the true Force of ſuch Obſer ua. 

tions, on the Knowledge of which | 
he fo much depends: But a Theory | 
founded on ſuch certain Principls 1 


as ha ve been laid down, is not 
ſubject to the precarious Fate of | 


former Hypotheſes, but will conti. 
nue as laſting and uſeful as the 


Obſervations 7 Hippocrates. 


FIE Don 7 ſuch a fare Baſss, | 
our Profeſſion has at length raiſed | 
her drooping Head among other | 
_—_ and mie DO few q 
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The PRE FACE. xxx 
ments fi rom Borelli, Bellini, Pit- 
cairn, Hygenius, Mead, Friend, 
Cheyne, and ſome few beſides: 


Fut no one has fo far advanced its 


= Progreſs as the learned Boerhaave: 
By the eAſſiſtance of a full Know: 
lenge of the antient and modern 
Diſcoveries, an umvearied Induſtry, 


and an uncommon Cenius, he has 


already done the greateſt Serwice 
to the Art of Phyſic, and ſeems to 
be moſt capable of bringing it near- 
eft to Perfection. A great Part 
of the following eAccount of Nu- 


 trition was publiſhed in a Theſis 


| ſome Tears paſt when I ſtudied 
Phyſic under him at Leyden. A 
languid conſumptiue Habit of Bo- 
dy probably fixed my Attention 
more particularly to this Subject at 
that time, and has in ſome Mea- 


ſure 
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CE. 
ſure ſince engaged me to attempt 


to bring it to a greater Maturity; 
and I ſhall not think my Labour ill 
beſtowed,” F the Rules laid down | 
prove as ſerviceable to others, as 


they haue been to me. I have en. 


deavoured to imitate (tho ver) im 


perfectly) the Method of Reaſon- 1 
ing which that great Man recom- 


mends, and with moſt willing Gra- 1 


titude own my Self" indebted to him 


for ſeveral material Obſervations, 


which I received in his private 3 
_ Courſe of Lectures. % if 


THE following Treatiſe | 1 4 
divided into three Parts. The J 


firſt contains an Account of Nu- 
trition, the ſecond 4 Deſcription ⁶ 


of the Structure and Uſe of 1 
the Lungs, and from this preced- 3 
ing 


ThePREFACE. xxx | 
ing Theory I have next endeavours = 

ed to e the Various Cauſes 

and Progreſs of a Conſumption 
of the Lungs, ꝛuith a Method of 
Cure deduced, from theſe Principles. 
No rational Account can be given 
of this Diſeaſe without this regular 
Method, for 4 Conſumption in 
general muſt always proceed from 
2 Defect of ſuch Cauſes as conſti- 
tute Nutrition; and thoever ms 
unacquainted with the Fabrick, and 
the ſeveral Functions of this great 
Organ m its natural State and Vi- 
gor, will be incapable of under- 
| ſtanding the Cauſes of its Decay, 
and the various Effects which are 
Fence produced. 


WHEN a juſt Method 1s 
—_ down, every _—_ flows eaſily 


2 


8 


* 
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and ap, from it. An affec- 
ted Oſcurity has been too often mi}: 
taken for deep Learning in Phy- 

fic, and that Hypotheſis has gain- 
ed the greateſt Applauſe which 
was moſt curiouſly wrought ; but 
as its Beauty conſiſted in the ela. 
borate Imitation of the nice Tex. 


ture of a-Cobweb, ſo its Duration 


was equally uncertain, and preca- 
rious. A clear Simplicity is the 
ſureſt Teſt of Truth, and who- 
ever conſiders the great Unifor- 
mity that is to be obſerved in the 
ſeveral Parts of a human Body, 
and the ſtrict Analogy that is kept 
up between the greater and leſſer | 
Parts, will find that the immedi- | 
ate Cauſes of Diſeaſes are more 
ſimple and plain than they are ge- 
e 4 ft uppoſed to be; and that 


their 
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their great Difference and Va. 
riety of Symptoms are chiefly ows- 
ing to their different Situation. 
How eaſie it is to account for a 
light Boil or Inflammation in the 
Hand? How few Symptoms are 
Y thence produced? But how great- 
h is the Scene altered, if the 
ſame immediate Cauſe produces 
2 ſuch an Inflammation in the Pleura 
or Lungs? And its Termination 
into an Abſceſi, which gives Re- 
lief in the former Caſe, is in the 
latter attended with a various 
Train of Symptoms, and moſt fre- 
quently ends in Death. An Hæ- 
morrhagia Narium often proceeds 
from the ſame immediate Cauſe 
as a fatal eApoplexy. The diffe- 
rent Conſequence ts owing to their 


Aenne Situation, fer in one the 
C 5 loo 
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Blood from the ruptured Veſſel 8 
has a free Diſcharge, in the other 
it lodges on, and preſſes the ner- 
vous Tubes, whoſe free and open 
Action is neceſſary to continue 
| Life in a human Body. The 
great eArt of a Phyſician conſifts 
in forming a juſt Notion of the 
Cauſe, and Seat of a Diſtemper; 
and when the Indications of Cure 
are deduced from ſuch certain and 
evident Principles, tis an eaſy * 
Matter by the Uſe of few ant 
frequently plain Medicines to car- * 
ry it off. This Aſſertion is not 
only agrecalle to the ſtricteſt Rea- 
Pening, but is confirmed by expe- 
rience; ſince the moſt happy Prac. 
titioners have been always remark- 
able for the Simplicity of their 
Medicines, while ſuch who endea-. 
b 


4 


23: $4 
5g 
* ; 
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vour to explain Diſtempers from 
complex and immechanical Cauſes, 
uch as Efferveſcencies, Precipi- 
tations, Alkali's engaging Acids, 
and uſe as wild a Farrago of Me- 
dlicines, are as remarkable for their 
ill Succeſ: 5. 


NATURE 3 points 
ont 4 Method of Cure in moſt Di- 
ſtempers; ; for ſuch 1 the wiſe e Gon- 
trivance of a human Boch, that 
3 tobenever any Part us oppreſſed 
aud diſordered, the whole Oecono- 
my i engaged in endeavouring to 
correct or evacuate whatever 1 
the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe : eAnd 
the Effets or Symptoms arb are 
thence produced are often to be 
regarded as natural Remedies, not 
as an Enemy or Diſeaſe: The 
CZ _ me 
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great Knowledge of a Phyſician 
conſiſts in quſtly diſtinguiſhing 
when ſuch Symptoms are to be ſup- 
preſſed, and when encouraged ; for 
it is much more eaſy to check any 
Symptoms, (in which generally the 
chief Skill of Empirics is employ d) 
than rationally to conceive from 
what natural Motions in the hu- 
man Syftem they are produced, and 
how far they contribute to its Re- 


lief or Prejudice. Sometimes the 


Force of ſuch ſalutary Efforts is 


too violent or miſguided, in which 
Caſe it is the Buſineſs of a pru- 
dent Phyſician to reſtrain or di- 
rect them to another Courſe : Some- 
times they are ſo faint and lan- 
guid, as to prove ineſfectual, un- 
leſs quickened and invigorated. 


The great Difficulty conſiſts in 
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a prudent Direction of the Symp- 
roms of a Diſtemper, which, if 
rightly managed, is often beft con- 


Loney by its own Weapons. 


THE Practice of Phy Cc is 
N too much a Trade. eA 


1 F allen Grimace, or an artful Ad- 


dreſs, with an unintelligible Way 
of talking ſuited to the common 


Vogue, often ſupply the Place of 


true Merit, and gain the Pre- 


ference. As few are Judges of 
this Science, "tis an eaſy Matter 
by ſuch a Behaviour to gain the 

Charadter of | a Phyſician, but no- 
thing requires more Skill and La- 
bour than juſtly to deſerve it. 
Such a one cannot careleſt apply 
a Receipt to the Name of 4 Di- 


La hut from a ſufficient Knows 


GY leage 
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ledge of the Structure of a human 
Body, the Uſe of the ſeveral Parts, 
and from an exact Hiſtory of the 
natural Progreſs of Diſeaſes, en- 
deavours to deduce a right Me- 
thod of Cure ſuited to the various 
Exigencies and Conſtitution of the 
Patient. Ns 


TREATIS 
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Of NUTRITION. 
Human Body being compo- 
ſed of almoſt an infinite 
Number of Veſſels, and 
Fluids circulating through 
[5% them, is, from this very 
Condition of its Frame, ſubject to a con- 
ſtant Decay ; for, ſince Atrritzon is the 
C 4 una- 
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unavoidable Effect of Motion, by which 
the ſtrongeſt Bodies are at length de- 
ſtroyed, it is impoſſible, but that the Ye/- 
els of ſuch a tender Fabric, it not con- 
ſtantly repair'd, muſt be quickly abraded 
by a perpetual Circulation. 


No ſingle Part has a conſtant Du- 
ration; even the moſt Solid is not ex- 
empt from this common Fate, but, like 
the reſt, ſucceſſively periſhes, and is re- 
ſtored : It has been ound, by repeated 
Obſervations, that all the i in the Bo- 

dy is renewed twice in a Year, the Naila 
every two Months; and even the Thigh- 
Bone, if broken, will unite by emitting 
Fibres, which acquire an equal Solidity 
with the reſt in the ſpace of ſixty Days : 
The Surface of the Body, tho? ever fo 
cautioully preſerved, gives a quick Tinc- 
ture to whatever is apply'd to it, which 
_examin'd with the beſt Microſcopes, (a) 
appears to be compoled of the ſeveral 
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(a) Louwenhoek, Tem. 4, Epiſt 43. P. 407. 
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conſtituent Parts of the So/zds and 
Fluids, which conſtantly exhale and 
periſh. | | 


Taz continual Abraſions of the ſolid 
Parts, and the Loſſes which the Fluids 
ſuſtain in reſpect of their Quantity, re- 
quire a conſtant Repair, which is like- 
wiſe made more neceſſary on this Ac- 
count, that the Quality of the Fluids is 
fo far altered, by being chiefly deprived 
of their /ofteſt and moſt diluted Par- 
ticles, and by being agitated by repeated 
Circulations, that inftead of continuing 
as fit for Nouriſyment as before, they 
at length become deſtructive, and ac- ' 
quire the Nature of a mineral Poi- 
ſon, whoſe Malignity conſiſts in the 
Gravity and Acrimony of its Particles; 
for whatever is taken for Nouriſhment 
ſhould be ſpecifically lighter than the 
Blood, and the Chyle and Mill made from 
thence are {till lighter ; for, as (a) Lower 
obſerved, they float on the Surface of 
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the Blood, therefore the Denſity of 
the Fluids depends not on the Nature 
of them, but on the compreſſing Force 
of the Veſſels; and the longer they re- 


ceive this Action without the Addition 


of freſh diluting Particles, the more 
compact and heavy they become; and 


as the Attrition and Heat of the Fluids 


increaſe in Proportion to their Denſity 
and Velocity, the ſaline and oily Par- 


ticles become thereby greatly exalted, 
and acquire ſuch a degree of Acrimony, 


as muſt unavoidably i in a ſhort Time de- 
ftroy the Body. 


TE Truth of this Reaſoning is con- 
firmed by the following Experiment. 
If the Humours of a healthy Man are 


received in a Veſſel, and agitated with 


a Degree of Heat equal to that which 


is natural to a human Body, they in the i 
Space of ſix Days become entirely u- 


trid, and in three Days acquire a very 
pungent Acrimony; from whence it is 
evident, that the circulating Fluids, 


from the ſame Cauſes, receiving ſuch a 


Diſpoſition, (though a longer ſpace of 
| Time 
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WT Time is in this Caſe required) muſt 
quickly irritate, and deſtroy the tender 
Veſels of the Brain; and on this Ac- 
count, ſuch as periſh with Hunger, are 
| Y generally ſiezed with a raving Madneſs 

before they die. 5 


THAT Health therefore ſhould be pre- 
ſerved in a human Body, it is neceſſary 
that the Quantity and Quality of what is 
2X reſtored to the Solide and Fluids ſhould 
be exactly proportioned to the Strength 
of the Conſtitution, and the Loſſes ſuſ- 
IX tained by the Actions of Life; if the 
= 9nantity of Nouriſhment be increaſed, 
Z tho'turn'd into good digeſted Humours, 
the Body becomes Plethorich; and into 
bac, indigeſted, and not rightly aſſimi- 
2X lated Juices, the Body becomes Cachec- 
= Zick ; if the Quantity of Nouriſhment 
be diminiſhed, an Atrophy ſucceeds ; if 
its Quality be altered, and a vitiated 
= Humour is received into the Veſels, a Ca- 
cochymy is thereby produced: This pro- 
portionate Reſtoration of the Solide, and 
Fluids, is what conſtitutes Nutrition, 
which as widely differs from Repletion, 28 
Water poured on the Root of a Tree 
dif- 
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differs from the laſt elaborate Juice from 3 
whence the Fruit is produced. 


Havins thus made evident the abſo- 
lute Neceſſity of a conſtant. Repair of 
the Solids and Fluids, I {hall now en- 
deavour to trace our Food from the 
firſt Paſſages to the laſt ; and to explain 
the different Changes it undergoes, till 
it is fit to become Nouriſbment, and far- 
ther to deſeribe the Mamer how it is 
_ ko ; 


TIO our Humonrs are produced from 
what we eat and drink, and all our So- 
tids are compoſed of theſe Humours. 
(2) There are no Vegetables whatever 
(except they be of a poiſonous Nature) 
but what with plain Water will afford 
ſufficient Nouriſhmeut to Perſons accu- 
ſtomed to them; and daily Experience 
convinces us, that the Reverſe of ſuch 
a Diet, the greateſt Luxury of Food, 
cannot prevent others from being ſuf- 
ficiently nouriſhed ; a human Body be- 


W 
—— 
_ —ê 1 2 


(a) Tulp. Olſ. IV. 10. 


ing 
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ing a Machine ſo admirably contrived, 
that it can aſſimilate the greateſt Vari- 


ety of Humours, and reduce them to 
a Temper like its own. 


= Taz Food taken for Nouriſhment, 
before it is received into the Stomach, 
is greatly prepared by Maſtication, 
which breaks and reduces it into ſmal- 
ler Parts, and mixes it with the Mucus 
of the Mouth, and the /alval Juice, 
whoſe great Uſefulneſs may be eaſily 
underſtood from its Origine, (being ſe- 
parated from the pureſt Arterial Blood,) 
and from the good Effects it produces 
by being frequently ſwallowed ; for by 
that Means it greatly contributes to 
promote Digeſtion, and as by repeated 
Cobobations riſes purer, and more fit 
for atteuuating and diluting the Ali- 
8 ment , whereas ſuch who careleſsly diſ- 
charge, by ſpitting, this uſeful Humour, 
are moſt commonly ſubje&t to Indigeſ- 
Lion and an ill Habit of Body. 


Taz Action of the Muſcles com- 
preſſing the Food, in Maſtication, is fo 
ſtrong, 
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ſtrong, that (2) Borellus has compu- i 
ted their united Force to exceed 1350 
Pounds; and to make it more effectual, 
the Mouth is furniſhed with ſeveral il 


Teeth, to cut and grind the Food, with 


a Form variouſly ſuited to theſe Pur- 
poſes, ſome ſharp, others whoſe Surface 
is more large, with proper Eminences, 
where, when the Food is determined, 
by the ſucceſſive Motion of theſe Mu/- 
cles, it receives a more powerful At. 
trition and Comminution. 1 


Fon hence may be explained the 

Obſervation of (5) Hippocrates, Lon- i 
gevi plures dentes habent. The Food 
in ſuch Perſons being generally well pre- 
pared ; whereas ſuch, who have bad or 
few Teeth, are from an imperfect Ma/- 
tication more ſubje& to indigeſted Cu. 
dities, Obſtructions of the Viſcera, with | 
their fatal Conſequences. 


— — 


(a) De motu Animalium. Propoſ. 88. Tab IX. 
Fig. 2. | 1 
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TE Food thus prepared by Mai- 
cation, and received into the Stomach, 
is there farther alter d, and digeſted by 
the Heat of the Stomach, the Mixture 
of the Juices ſeparated, or contained in 
it, the mechanic Action of its Fibres, 
and the compreſſive Force of the cir- 
cumambient Parts. 


Tas external Coat of the Stomach, 
on its convex Side, conſiſts of a great 
Number of Veſſels; on its concave Side 
of longitudinal Fibres (which, when 


contracted, diminiſh its Length); next 


to this Coat lies that deſcribed by (a) 
Ruyſch, which ſupplies the carnous 


Coat immediately under it, with a A. 
bricating Moiſture, that makes it more 


eaſily capable of Motion. The convex 
Surface of this muſcular Coat confiſts 
of a Serzes of orbicular Fibres, which 
encompaſs the Stomach, after a ſprrat 
Manner, from the per W to the 


ct. 
W 


(a) Theſ. 2. Tab. V. Fig. IV. 
Tylo- 
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Pylorus; (and by their Action diminiſh 
the Breadth of the Stomach ;) the con- 
cave Part conſiſts likewiſe of two Or- 
ders of Fibres, the firſt oblique, which 
contract the Bottom of the Stomach ob- 

liquely towards its back Part, and by 
that Means diminiſh its Length; the 
ſecond Order are much longer than the 


reſt, and lie parallel to the Length of 


the Stomach, embrace the whole Py/o- 
74s, and uniting at the back Part there- 
of, encircle its upper Orzfice: The in- 
ternal Coat of the Stomach is much 
longer than any other, but contained 
in the ſame Space; on which Account 


its concave Side riſes into Furrows, and i 


its Surface is likewiſe made more un- 
equal, by ſeveral Glands which lye on 
its couvex Side, and terminate in its 
Cavity, from whence a mucilaginous Hu- 
mour is ſeparated, which lubricates the 
Stomach, defends it from the Acrimo- 
2y of the Food, and prevents it from 
adhering to its Sides. Several arterial 
Branches likewiſe terminate there, which 
perpetually exhale a thin diluting Fluid 
not unlike the Saliva. In the inter- 
nal 
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nal Cavity there are two remarkable 
Finus's, one at the upper Orifice, the 

other under the Yylorus, which is larg- 

eſt, and by that Means the Food, when 

propelled there, is prevented from paſ- 
ſing off unprepared on its own er 
vity. | = 


THE Heat of the Stomach in a heal- 
thy Man is greater than the common 
Heat of the Sun in a Summer's Day; 
and, as it appears by Experiments, is 
more ealily ſuited for the Digeſtion, and 
Diſſolution of Bodies, than a much 
greater Heat; which, by carrying off 
the finer Particles, frequently fixes and 
coagulates what by a milder Heat would 
be attenuated and reſolved: From hence 
it is evident, that if the Stomach be con- 
ſidered only as an inactive chymzcal Veſ- 
ſel, agitated with ſuch a Degree of 
Heat, the Aliment received into it, di- 
luted, and mixed with the a ſe. 
parated, and contained there, will be 
from thence greatly attenuated, and re- 
duced into a more /0 ft and Puid $1ub- 
ſtance. 

D Tax 
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Tux Communution of the Food is likes 
wile greatly aſſiſted by the Air, which 
is intimately mixed with it, whoſe ex- 
pas ſeve Force, when retained in a cloſe 
warm Place, increaſes in Proportion to 
its Heat, and the Preſſure on it; both 
which are in the Stomach very conſider- 
able, and by the reciprocal Motion of 
the D:aphragm, and of the Muſcles of 
the Abdomen perpetually varied; by 
which Means the inteſtine Force of the 
Air mixed with the Food, is, from 
thence, ſucceſſively expanded, and con- 
cracted, and more powerfully contributes 
to a greater Comminution of it, than one 
continued Preſſure, chough of * 5 
ſtronger Force. | 


ines appears the Reaſon why in 
ſome Time after a full Meal, (from 
this increaſed Expanſion of the Air the 
Stomach ſeems more filled, and op- 
preſſed, than immediately after it is 


finiſhed. 


THE 
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Tae internal Coat of the Stomach, 
by being rugo/e, gives a necellary De- 
lay to the Aliment, that it may not 
eaſily paſs off indigeſted, but receive fora 
longer Time the Action of the Stomach, 
which is likewiſe by this Structure pre- 
vented from being at any Time entirely 
empty, ſome Remains of tlie former 
Meal being always retained between its 
riſing Furrows 5 and being thence ren- 
dered very active and acrimouzous, con- 
ſtitutes with the ſalival Farce, which is 
perpetually ſwallowed, a true Ferment, 
that moſt commonly promotes a Fer- 
mentation of the next Food, and in ſome 
Meaſure contributes to Digeſtion, by 
giving a greater Actenuation to the Ali. 
ment thus agitated: But ſuch a Fer- 
mentation, though often begun in the 
Stomach, is never perſected there, from 
the Want of ſufficient Reſt and Time; 
for that a Fermentation ſhauld be finiſh- 
ed, it is neceſſary that the fermenting - 
Bodies ſhould remain undiſturb'd in the 
fame Veſſel, till their inteſtine Motion 
gradually ceaſes, which is prevented by 

'V'2 the 
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the auſcular Fabric of the Stomach, 
which produces a farther Alteration in 
the Aliment, and perpetually expels the 
finer Parts through the Pylorus. 


Warn the muſcular Fibres of the 
Stomach are contracted, its Capacity in 


 Breadth and Length is diminiſhed, the 


Orifices become more cloſed and contrac- 
ted, the Wrinkles in the internal Coat 


approach nearer to a mutual Contact; 


by which Means the contained Food 
receives from every Part a great Preſ- 
fare and Attrition, which powerfully 
contribute to attenuate, and reduce it 


into finer Parts. The Force of this 


muſcular Action on the Food contained 
in the Stomach is very conſiderable, and 
with the concurring Force of the Di- 


apbhragm, and of the Muſcles of the 


Abdomen, has been computed by (a) 


Pitcairn, and ſome others, to be equal 
to a Weight of 117088 Pounds, which 


(a) Diſſertatio de mota quo cibi in ventriculo rediguntu- 


dd formam ſanguini reficiends idmeam, & Epiftola ad 


Pitearnium 9ug reſpondetur libello Aftrucii. | 
ps | appears 


18 
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appears to be 1 288 not =P 


* calculated. 


TRE Pate of this ler Motion 
(ceteris paribut) increaſes in Proporti- 


on to the Qzant ity, and Acrimony, of 


whatever is received into the Stomach: 
On this Account, when it is too much 


diſtended by Debauches, it becomes 


moſt incapable of diſcharging its Con- 
rente, the Fibres being thereby irritated: 
to a greater Conirafion, which is al- 
ways more particularly ſtrong at the 
Orzfices, than in any other Parts, the 
Fibres being there more cloſely collect- 
ed, and compacted : Hence the greateſt 
Anxiety often ſucceeds from too great 
a Debauch, (the Stomach from the ftrong 


Contraction of the Oriſices being incapa- 
ble of diſcharging the oppreſſing Load,) 


and continues, till at length the dz/fend- 


ing Preſſure is ſo great, as to overcome 
the Reſiſtance of either Orzfice; by which 
Means it generally terminates in a Diar- 


rhea, or a Vomitting, but moſt com- 
monly in the latter, the Fibres at the 
59 upper 
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upper Orzfce being more one, and 
leſs compacted. | 


Wir the Stomach is moſt. contract- 
ed, either by the natural Force of its 


ſtrongeſt Emetics (as Monſieur Chirac 


and Pyerus have by Experiments de- 
monſtrated) its Capacity is never ſo 
far diminiſhed, as to bring its. oppoſite 


Sides to a Contact; (which was the O- 
pinion of Pitcoirs and ſome others) 
therefore the mechanic Action of the 


Stomach preſſes only on that Exceſs of 
Food, which is fufficient to diſtend it 
beyond its - greateſt Contraction: Thus 


if the Stomach, when moſt contracted, 
can retain fix Ounces of liquid Food, 


then if twelve are received, it can on- 


ly exert its preſſing Force on the fix 


Ounces, which will nevertheleſs be there- 
by in a great Meaſure communicated to 


the other SIX. | 


Tux orbicular Fibres chief y contri- 
bute to give to the Stomach its periſtal. 


lie Motion, which i is not equal | in every 
Part, 


Fibres, or by being irritated by the 
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Part, but ſucceſſive, beginning at the 
upper Orzfice and alternately continued 
to the Pylorut From this varied Com- 
traction, and Relaxation, the Food re- 
ceives a more exquiſite Comminut:on, 
than from a continued Preſſure; and is 
thence likewiſe determined to the y- 
lorus, through whoſe contracted Ori- 
fice the finer Parts ouze out into the 
Duodenum, and the groſſer remain in 
the Stomach, till by a longer Repetition 
of the ſame Actions, they are ſo far 
attenuated as to be capable of paſſing 
off the fame Way: When the Stomach 
is fo far emptied, as not to be diſtend- 
ed beyond its natural Tone, the Pyia- 
rus becomes ſo open and flaccid, as to 
give an eaſy Paſſage to the Food, which 
is thence expelled by rhe periftaltic 
Motion of the Stomach, and the com- 
preſſive Force of the circumambient 
Parts. 


We are to obſerve farther, beſides 
the Alceration which the Food receives 
from the immediate Heat, and mecha- 
nic Action of the Stomach, it is moſt 

| D 4 con- 
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conveniently ſituated between the larg- 
eſt and moſt warm Bouels in the Body, 
to receive 'the greateſt - Advantages of 
Heat, and Preſſure; on its right Side 
the Liver is placed, whole Heat, from 
the great Quantity of Blood circulating 
through its Veſſels, is very conſidera- 
ble; on the left Side lies the Sp/een, the 
Pancreas under it, the Diaphragm a- 
bove it, by whoſe Heat and Motion it 
is warmed, and agitated; before it is 
placed the Peritoneum, which by the 
ſucceſſive Action of the Mw/eles of the 
Abdomen, gives a Motion to the So- 
mach, oppoſite to that which it receives 
from the Diaphragm, ſo that it lies as 
in a Preſs between them; behind it is 
placed the. Aorta, the largeſt Veſſel in 
the Body, whoſe Heat and conſtant Vi- 
brations. are very conſiderable. Who- 
ever juſtly conſiders theſe powerful con- 
curring Cauſes, will find them ſufficient 
to account for all the Changes which 
the Food receives in the Szomach ; for 
its Action is very different from what 
it is generally deſcribed to be, and is not 
capable of diſſolving the ſolid Parts of 

5 | ant. 
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animal or vegetable Bodies, but only con- 
ſiſts in attenuating and expreſſing their 
fluid Parts. This is confirmed by repeat- 
ed and obvious Experiments; for Car- 
rants, Grapes, or any other Fruit, or 
Seed, ſwallowed whole and intire, with- 
out chewing, remain ſo in the Excrement. 
From whence the Reaſon plainly appears 
why the Stomach it ſelf is not diſſolved 
by its own Action, of which it muſt 
certainly be in great Danger, were it 
formed ſo tender and ſoluble, and con- 
tained an active Ferment, or could it 
excite ſuch a powerful Actrition, as 
might be capable of diſſolving, or grind- 
ing the ſolid Parts of ſuch Food as is of- 
ten received into it, and which have as 


ſtrong a Coheſton as the Subſtance of the 
. ie: 


Ix is certain that there are ſome A. 
nimals, whoſe Stomachs are ſo hard and 
callous, and the mutual Actrition of its 
| Sides fo ſtrong, as to be alone capable 
of reducing and grinding ſolid Food : 
But Digeſtion in a human Body is per- 
formed after a very different Manner; 

| nei- 
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neither are Dog capable of diſſolving 
any ſolid Food; or reducing Bones (as 


the cemmon Notion prevails) into a 


white Eærrement by the Action of 
their Stomach; for if they are given to 
them involved in any Morſel, and ſwal- 
lowed whole, they will be diſcharged 
unaltered with their Excrement : The 
white Colour which is often obſerved in 
the Excrement of Dogs, and which is in 
ſome Meaſure the Cauſe of this Error, 
is only to be ſeen when they have firſt 
gnawed the Bones, and reduced them 
into ſmall parts before they have been 
— Rule 


1 er Authors that have endeavour- 
ed to account for the Digeſlion of the 
Food in the Stomach, have been ſo fond 
of ſome particular Hypotheſis, as to re- 
ject the Opinion of others, which, tho? 
not entirely, has been perhaps partly 
true: Thus the Galeni/ts have aſcribed 
the Cauſe of Digeſtiun to the Heat of 
the Sromach; the Chymiſts to a di. 
ſoluing Ferment, and others to the Me- 
ov Action of its Fibres, and of the 
circum- 
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circumambient Parts: Whereas neither 
of theſe Cauſes is alone ſufficient, but 
all in ſome Meaſure concur to produce 


that Alter ation, which rae 8 re- 
ceives. | 


| BASILIVS Nia Was che 
firſt among the Chymiſts, that ſuppoſ- 
ed Digeſtion was owing, to an Acid diſ- 
ſolving Menſtruum : Paracelſus receiv- 
ed this Opinion from him: Van Hel. 
mont carried it farther, and aſſerted that 
the Sypleen prepared this Meuſtruum, 
which was from thence conveyed into 
the Stomach by the Vaſa brevia. Syd. 
wins rav'd of his Duumvirate, and car- 
ried the ColluFfations excited in the Du- 
odenum from a Mixture of an acid Pan- 
creatic Juice and an altaline Bile into 
the Blood, and endeavoured to account 
not only for Digeſtion, but for moſt Di- 
ſeaſes and their Method of Cure, ei- 
ther from theſe Zferve/cencies being too 
zntenſe, or too lauguid. Theſe Notions 
prevailed for a long Time, and pro- 
duced fatal Errors, till they were at 
length — by greater Improve 
| ments 
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ments in Anatomy, and Chymifiry. 
Lower has moſt accurately deſcribed the 
Courſe of the Veſſels diſtributed through 
the chylopoietic Bowels, and has ſhewn 
that the Vaſa brevia receive a Humour 
from the S7omach, but convey none to it: 
And from the moſt exact Experiments it 
appears, that no acid or alkaline Humour 
is either ſeparated in the Stomach, or 
in any other Parts of the Body ; neither 
are ſuch Eferveſcencies thence excited, 
either in the firſt Paſſages, or in the 
Blood. Whatever Acid is contained in 
the Sromach, proceeds from the Remains 
of the former Food, and tho? it fre- 
quently contributes to promote Dzgeſ= 
tion, yet it is by no Means abſolutely 
neceſſary to it; and we find by Expe- 
rience that Elia. Propriet. Tart. and 
aromatic Bitters, which contain a vo. 
tile Salt, and are of a Nature oppo- 
ſite to that of Acids, are often with 
Succeſs given to create an Appetite, and 
mend a bad Digeſtion: And it is farther 
obſervable, that the Humour which 
are contained in the Stomach of the moſt 


rapa- 
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rapacious Birds, and Beaſts of Prey, 
have never an acid but a ſaliue Taſte. 


Tun Aiiment thus prepared in the 
Stomach, and expelled into the 1ntef- 
tines, is farther attennated, and pro- 
pelled into the Lacteals, by the con- 
tracting Force of the Tnteſtznes, and the 
compreſſive Motion of the circumambi- 
ent Parts; and (from every Place it paſ- 
ſes through, from the Time it is re- 
ceived into the Mouth, till it enters 
the ſubelavian Vein, ) is perpetually di- 
luted by the Mixture of the natural pre- 
pared Humours of the Body,; fo that 
the leaſt Part of that Chy/e which en- 

ters the Blood, is compoſed of the 
Food taken for Nouriſhment : The 
Food is mixed with a mucilaginous Hu- 
mour, and the Saliva, in the Mouth, 
in the Oeſophagus, and Stomach, with 
Humours much of the ſame Nature: 
In the Duodenum with the pancreatic 
Juice, and the Bz/e 5 which laſt is the 
moſt elaborate Humour in the Body, 
having twice circulated through the laſt 
Extremities of the Arteries, and thence 

| acquired 
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acquired ſuch a /aponacedus Activity, as 

chiefly contributes to attenuate the Vit 
cidity of the Chyle, and to give it an 
uniforni Conſiſtence: In the other In- 
Zeftenes it is mixed with a thin Juice 
exhaling from the Arteries, and a mu- 
cilaginous Humour ſeparated from the 
Glands, deſcribed by {a) Pejerns: In 
the Meſentery paſſing through the Lace 
Zeals, and in the thoracec Duct, tis 
perpetually diluted with a great 3 


tity of L,ympha for as the Vena ca- 


va receives all the returning Blood, fo 
the thoracic Dutt? receives all the re- 
turning Hymphatic Juices of the Body, 
and may as well deſerve the Name of 
Vena cava Iymphatica, as of Ductus 
ens: 


Bxs1pEs the Cauſes already mention- 
ed, it is propable that the Chyle is im- 
pregnated in the Stomach, and Inte/ſ- 
tines, with a great Quantity of animal 
Spirits; for there is an uncommon 
Diſtribution of Nerves to theſe War 


— —ͤ— li. —_— EY * 7 8 
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(a) Parerga Anatomica, Exercit. 1 4. 
and 
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and much greater than ſeems ſufficient 


for their annſtular Motion, and it is 


more than probable, that the laſt Ex- 
tremities of the Nerves terminate in 


ſeveral Parts of the Body, where they 


are diſperſed, and perpetually exhale 


that elaborated Fluid. Hence appears 


the Reaſon why ſuch. as have a bad 


Habit of Body receive but an imper- 
feck Nouriſhment from the moſt can. 


 coffed and beſt prepared Aliment ; the 
(hie made from thence being. ſoon 


tinctured and depraved by the natural 
Juices, which are mixed with it: And 
why ſuch, who have faſted for a long 


Time, or have recovered from acute 


Diſtempers, if they. take ſuddenly too 


great a quantity of Nouriſhment, are 
apt to fall into ObſtruZzons, and parti- 
cularly of the Meſentery; their Fluids 


being exhauſted to ſuch a Degree, as 
not to ſupply a ſufficient Quantity to 


| dilute and prepare the Chyle. 


From this Account of Digeſtion, may 
be evidently explained the Cauſes which 


naturally excite or deprave the Appe- 
2 


# 
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tite, what artificial Stomachics are pro- 
per to reſtore it, and their Manner of 


Operation. 


HUN G ER is produced by an un- 
eaſy Irritation of the zer vous Coats of 
the Stomach: This Senſation is particu- 
larly excited when the Sromach is moſt 
empty, either by the Attrition of the 
 Ruge, which then approach more 
cloſely to a mutual Contact, or by the 
Acrimony of the Humours, which are 
ſeparated, or contained in the S70- 
—— | 
Tuts Acrimony has a various Ori- 
gine; it is either ſeparated from the 
Glands, and exhaling Arteries in the 
Stomach, and is then of a ſaline Nature, 
(on which Account /corbutic Perſons 
are moſt commonly remarkable for hav- 
ing a great Appetite) or proceeds from 
the acid Remains of the former Meal, 
or from a Regurgitation of the S'ilious 
Juice ,which, when the Stomach is emp- 
ty, has an eaſy Admittance into the flac- 


cid Pyloris 5 on this Account likewiſe 
Perſons 


7 
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: Perſons of an atrabiliarious Conſtitution, 
in whom the bilious Humour is very ac- 
tive and pungent, have frequently the 
moſt voracious Appetite, which ſome- 
times is apt to produce dangerous Effects, 
and to terminate in a Fames Canina. 


Tu Want of an Appetite is owing 
to the reverſe of ſuch Cauſes as naturally 
excite Hunger; and therefore proceeds 
either from a Relaxation of the Stomach, 
or from a Fault in the Humours ſepara- 
ted or received into it. 


Tae Humour contained, or ſeparated 
in the Sromach, deprave the Appetite, 
when either from an oppreſſing Viſcidicy, 
or a pungent Acrimony, they afford a 
painful or a difagreeable Senſation to 
the nervous Coat of the Stomach 5 thus 
tho? acid and bilzous Humours, when 
contained in the Stomach not vitiated, 
and in a proper Quantity, contribute to 
excite an Appetite by giving an agree- 
able, tho an uneaſie Senſation; yet 
when their Acrimony is depraved, or too 
great, or the Coats of the Stomach too 

| "WF tender, 
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tender, the Irritation thence produced, 
by being increaſed, becomes painful; for 
the Cauſes of Pleaſure and Pam differ 
only 1 in a ſmall Degree, and all Pleaſure 
is attended with a Stimulus, which is 
ſo far uneaſie, as ſtrongly to prompt 
Perſons ſo affected to deſtroy it, and 
when increaſed, and afterwards gratify'd, 
it terminates either in Indolence, or Pain. 

On this Account, the greateſt Appetite, 
which is excl from long Faſting, 
turns at length to a nauſeous Abhor- 
rence of all Food, the Humours hav- 
ing thence acquired an exalted. putrid 
Acrimony, which affords a painful and 
diſagreeable Senſation. 


Wren the Want of an Appetite is ow- 
ing to a Relaxation of the Fibres, ſuch 
Jromachics are required, which by their 
Aſiringency can brace them up, and 
bring the Rugæ more cloſely to a mu- 
tual Contact and Attrition, and by be- 
ing moderately warm, increaſe the Con- 
traction of the nuſcular Coats, by en- 
couraging a greater Influx of animal 

Spirits. 
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Tre Cauſes, which by vitiating the 
Humours give a diſagreeable Senfation 
to the Sromach, are various; ſuch as 
nervous Spaſms, Indigeſtion, from a Re- 
laxation of the Stomach, an irregular 


Diet, or a particular bad Habit of Bo- 


dy: When the Stomach is thus affected, 


Emetics, or ſtomachic Purgatives muſt 


be firſt uſed, to diſcharge the viſcid Hu- 


mours, or the uneaſie Stimulus, and then 
ſuch Medicines as are particularly ap- 
propriated to the firſt Cauſe of the Diſ- 
order: Thus, for Inſtance, Aa ferida 


may prove a Stomachic to ſome, which 


in others would excite a Nauſea; cook 
ing Acids are proper to quicken the 
Appetite of ſuch, whoſe Humours are 
too hot, and inclined to Putrefaction; 
Elix. Propriet. Tart. Sal Abſynth. 


which are of a reverſe Nature, are moſt 


ſuitable to ſuch, whoſe Stomachs abound 


with cold, ungrateful, acid Humours. 


PUNGENT, flimulating Stoma- 


chics, ought never to be given when 
the Appetite and Digeſtion are deprav- 


. 1 
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| ed, without being joyned with ſuch Me- 


Ainet as ſtrengthen the Stomach, and 
help Digeſtion ; for they only afford a 
falſe deſtructive Appetite, and are ſoon 
blunted and abſorbed by the Food which 


is taken; while the Stomach, by its lan- 


guid Heat and Motion, on that of the 
circumambient Parts, is incapable of Di- 
gefting i it: By this Means Crudities are 


collected, Obſtructions of the Viſceràa are 


from thence formed, and what was de- 
ſigned ſor Nouriſhment, proves at length 


a moſt certain Deſtruction to the Bo- 


dy : On this Account the Cuſtom of 
IVhetting in a Morning has been ſo fre- 
quently oblerved to be attended with a 
fatal onſeneger⸗ 


In ſome Conſtitutions, - where there is 
an univerſal Relaxation of the Fibres, 
and particularly of the .Sfomach, the 
Nerves are fo ſenſible and tender, as to 
be eaſily irritated, and quickned by the 


Uſe of pungent Stomachics: But when 


the Stomach, by frequent Debauches, 
has been greatly diſtended, the Fibres 
are thence apt to loſe their Tone, and 

to 
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to become Paralytic, and inſenſible of 
the ſtrongeſt Irritatious, which ſizmu- 


lating Medicines can excite: In ſuch a 
complicated Caſe, aſirangent, warm, pun- 


gent Stomachics are required, which may 


brace the Fibres, and by their Heat en- 
courage ſuch an Afflux of animal Spirits 
to them as may make them ſenſible of 
the Stimulus, the Force of which would 
be otherwiſe eluded: Such a- Method 
will prevail, (if the Diſorder be not fo 
far advanced as to admit of no Relief) 
eſpecially if joyned with Temperance, 
which gives the diſtended Parts Liberty 


to recover their Tone, and with Exer- 


ciſe, which is the moſt excellent $z9- 
machic and Digeſtive, as it powerfully 


contributes to promote the Contraction 


of the Stomach, and thence the Atrtri- 
tion of its Ruge, by encouraging a grea- 


ter Influx of animal Spirits into its muſ- 


cular Fibres, and by increaſing the com- 
preſſive Force of the circumambient 
Parts. 


TRE Time, which is neceſſary for the 
9 of the Aliment in the firſt Paſ- 
E 3 ſages, 


/ 
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fages, is varied according to the Nature 
of the Food, and the particular Strength 
of the Conſtitution: Liquids ſoon paſs 
into the Blood, and the more ſolid the 
Food is, the longer Time 1s required. 
(a) Waleus from ſeveral Experiments 
concludes, that common ſolid Food in a 
healthy Man is in the Space of ſix Hours 
entirely diſcharged out of the Stomach, 
changed into laudable Chy/e, and begins 
to flow into the Blood; and (5) Lower, 
aſſiſted by his Experiments, ſhews, that 
in two Hours more, this Chyle is chang- 
ed into Mill, and circulates through the 
Veſſels in that Form; and in two Hours 
more, by the repeated Force of the Ve, 
ſels acting on it, but particularly of the 
Lungs, is changed into Serum, which 
is that animal Fluid that contains all 
the Materials required for Nouriſh- 
ment. | 


Tuus the Lungs are chiefly inſtru- 
mental in preparing the Che fit for 


— 


„** 


(a) Epiſtola 1 4. ad Barthol. de motu Cb̃li & Sanguinis. 
(5) De Sanguinis Motu & Colore. | 
| Nou- 
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Nouriſhment, and finiſhing the /econd 
Digeſtion of the Aliment ; for the com- 
preſſing Force of their Yeſels, being par- 
_ ticularly increaſed by the Weight of the 
Air, contributes to give a greater At- 
tenuation and Compaction to the Humour 
contained in them, than in any other Ve 
els of the Body; and by the ſame Pre/- 
ſure of Air, the Form of theſe Veſſels 
is likewiſe fo altered, that the unprepar- 
ed chylous Humours (which would o- 
therwife be too groſs to enter the mi- 
nute Yeſels, which are at length to be 
_ nouriſhed by them) are obliged to cir- 
culate in the pulmonary Veſſels, through 
Paſſages as narrow as the moſt minute 
Capillaries of the Body; for the (a) Di- 
ameter of a ſanguiferous Artery in the 
Lange, before it terminates in a Vein, 
is fo ſmall, as ſcarce to admit one Globule 
of Blood to paſs through it without be- 
ing compreſſed into an oval Form; but 
by the Force of the Air inſpired, this 


(a) Leuwenhoek Tome. 2. p. 204. Tom. 3. Epiſt. 28. 


P. 219. 
E 4 Canal 
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Canal is from a circular, changed into 
an elliptical Figure; by which Means the 
circulating Fluid is obliged to move 
through Paſſages, which are by ſuch 
an Alteration rendered much more nar- 
row than before, ſince the Diameter of 
a Veſſel decreaſes in Proportion, as it 
recedes from a circular Form : Theſe ſan- 
guiferous Arteries likewiſe in the Lungs 
(as in all other Parts of the Body) end 
in Arteries which convey Serum, and 
theſe into more minute, which con- 
vey a Lympha; and ſince by the fame 
Preſſure of Air inſpired, theſe minute 
circular Canals muſt be made almoſt infi- 
nitely leſs, by being forced nearer to a 
| plane Figure; it from thence evidently 
follows, that whatever Fluid can circu- 
late through them, muſt certainly be ſuf- 
ficiently prepared, and capable of entering 


the ſmalleſt Veſſels in the Body. 


By ahis e of theſe ſeveral con- 
curring Cauſes, the Food is changed in- 
to Serum, which, however variouſly ex- 

amined, ſhews not the leaſt Tincture of 
3 Acid or Alkali, but is of a mild, ſoft, 
: slut. 
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glutinous Diſpoſition, eaſily mixes with 
Water, and is almoſt. free from either 
- Taſte or Scent ; if warmed with a gen- 
tle Heat, it gradually diſſolves away, 
and loſes all its Viſcidity, but if expoſ- 
ed to a Degree of Heat greater than that 
which is natural to a human Body, it 
becomes coagulated, and ſo ſolid that it 
ſtrongly reſiſts the Knife: Spirit of Mine 
mixed with it produces the ſame Altera- 
tion, with this Difference, that it con- 
tinues then free from Putrefaction. 


HEN CE appears the Cauſe of the 
Blood's Viſcidity in all inflammatory Ca- 
ſes, proceeding from an increaſed Degree 
of Heat,; the Blood in the Beginning of 
ſuch Diſtempers being often perfectly o- 
rid, and mixed with a due Proportion 
of Serum: Hence likewiſe appears the 
great Error of endeavouring to attenu- 
ate ſuch Blood, by ſizmulating, volatile, 
alkaline Medicines and Bliſters, which 
by increaſing the Motion and Heat of 
the Blood muſt conſequently increaſe its 
JV. iſcrdity. This Error is in ſome Meas 

ſure owing to aſcribing the common 
| Pro- 
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Properties of a homogeneous Fluid in ge- 
neral to the Blood, and the Alterations it 
receives from mechanic Cauſes acting on 
it, whereas it is heterogeneous, and en- 
dued with Properties only peculiar to 
this Fluid. It acquires a Viſcidity, tho? 
of a very different Nature, either from 
too intenſe Motion and Heat, or from a 
Circulation too languid; in this laft Caſe 
the Globules of the Humours receive larg- 
er Super fſicies, and become ſpeciſically 
Highter ; in the former Cafe their /pec:fic 
Gravity is increaſed, and they are ſo 
compacted and preſſed together, that they 
almoſt become ſolid, and unfit for longer 
Motion: The Want of this Diſtinction 
has been the Cauſe of great Errors in 
Practice; for the Method of altering. 
each Viſcidity is very different, and the 
Reaſon which is commonly given for the 
Uſe of ſlimulating, volatile Medicines, 
in an 2:Zammatory Coagulation of the 
Flumours, (that when Blood is taken out 
of the Body, and mixed with them, it 
does not receive ſuch a ſtrong, and quick 
Coagulation as otherwiſe) is the ſtrongeſt 
2 that can be offered againſt the 
\ Uk 
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Uſe of them; for then it is moſt evi- 
dent, that the Viſcidity of the Blood is 
intirely owing to the Fant of ſufficient 
Motion, as it is likewiſe in a Leuco- 
phlegmatia, a particular Sort of Fever, 
and ſeveral chronic Diſorders, where 
ſuch a Method is greatly ſerviceable; but 
the Diſparity is very great, when the 
Viſcidity of the Blood proceeds from #00 
entenſe Heat and Motion, and which muſt 
be unavoidably increaſed by ſuch active 
Preparations. 


Hence likewiſe appears the Error of 
ſach who aſſert, that /pirituous Liquors 
attenuate the Blood; and likewiſe the 
Reaſon why ſuch who are too much ad- 
difted to them are ſubje& to Obſtruttr- 
ons, Polypuss, Palpitations of the Tears, 
and Nervous Contrattions. 


Tris coagulated . diſtilled from 

a Retort, placed in a Sand- beat, by a 
Fire of the firſt Degree, affords a Spirit 
of a pale yellow Colour, impregnated 
with a great Quantity of volatile Salt; 
the Fire increaſed to the ſecond Degree 
raiſes 
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raiſes a volatile, alkaline Spirit, with a- 
-rranſparent, light Oil, of a golden Co- 
Jour, and a fetid Smell: The laſt Force 
of the Fire raiſes a black, thick, fetid 
Oil; in the Bottom of the Retor? re- 
mains the Caput Mortuum, a black Earth, 
light and ſpongy, which calcined in an 
open Fire becomes white and inſipid; 
but cannot receive any farther Alteration, 
tho? expoſed to the moſt violent Degree 
of Heat. f 


Turs Serum which is thus found by 
Experiment, endued with this Variety 
of Qualities, is that from whence all the 
Solide and ſecreted Fluids of a human 
Body are continually ſupplyed and re- 
paired. | 


Tarxs is no Solid but what is com- 
poſed of ſmaller Parts exactly like the 
greater. (a) Lenwenhoek has diſcovered, 
that the pectoral Muſcle of a Flea is 
the ef in Form as the * 80 


— 


WP FI * — 


@) 2 2. P- 31. 


cle 
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cle of an Ox, and (a) that the largeſt 
Muſcles in the Body are compoſed of 
ſmaller Muſcles, which differ only in 
Magnitude not in Form. () Malpight- 
us and (c) Havers diſcovered that the 
| Bones conſiſt of ſeveral concentric Cylin- 
ders, the ſame in Form, tho' gradually 
decrealing. The larger Veſels conſiſt of 
ſmaller, and the minute Veſſels which 
have been diſcovered, and appear to be 
incredibly ſmaller than the fineſt Hair, 
(4) are in Form like the largeſt. A 
ſanguiferous Artery, before it ends in a 
Vein, is ſo ſmall that it only admits 
one Globule of Blood, and throws off a 
lateral Branch whoſe Diameter is 2 leſs 
than the laſt Orzfice of the ſanguiferous 
Artery : This is the Origine of the /e- 
rous Artery, which after being greatly 
extended and ramified, before it termi- 
nates in a ſerous V. i emits a lateral 
Branch, whoſe Diameter is - - leſs than 


— r 


(a) 45. I. part 2. p · 46, 47. 

(6) Tom. 2. 214. 

(4 Ofteologia nova» Tab. 1. Fig. 1. 6. a. p. 42. 
(4) Leuwenhoek Tom, 2. p. 57, 58. 
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the laſt Orifice of the /erous Artery: 
This is the Origine of the lymphatic 
Artery, which, after various Ramificati- 
aur, ends. likewiſe in a /ymphazic Vein. 
The Himours, that peculiarly belong to 
theſe Veſſele, decreaſe in the ſame Pro- 
portion; for a Globule of Blood is com- 
poſed of ſix Glabules of Serum, (a) and 
a Globulę of Serum is compoſed. of ſix 
Globules of Lympha. Thus far Diſco- 
veries have been made by the Uſe of 
Micro ſcopes and Injectious, and it is 
more than probable that there are ſeveral 
decreaſing Series of Veſſels yet undiſco- 
vered, that can no more be tlie Object 
of our Sight than Air, their Humour 
being fo pellucid that the Rays of Light: 
are tranſmitted, not reflected, from them; 
and their Oriſices ſo ſmall, that no arti- 
ficial Liquor yet known can be injected: 

But it may be ſafely concluded, that the 
Veſſels undiſcovered are in Form like 
the largeſt, ſince ſo great an Uniformity 
is to be obſerved through the whole 


—— 1 
Ys 


— 


1 2 


() Leuwenhoek Tom. 1, p. 32, Tom. 2. p. 3. 
ani- 
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animal Oeconomy, and ſuch an exact A. 
»alogy is particularly kept up between 
the greateſt, and the moſt minute Veſſels, 
which can only be pra * the fineſt 
2 | 


Tre Quantity of the Fluide greatly 
_ exceeds that of the So/zds: The Diffe- 
rence between a fat and'a lean Man 
chiefly confiſts in a Collection of uſeleſs, 
inactive Oil, which oppreſſes the Body 
of the former; for ſuch a one emaciated 
by a Conſumption bas {till the fame Num- 
ber of Yeſſels as before, tho* more waſt- 
ed and abraded; for he then retains the 
perfect Uſe of his Reaſon and Senſes; and 
if any of the Solide by this Conſumption 
were entirely deſtroyed, the Yeſels of 
the Brain, as being moſt tender, could 
not eſcape: This great Diſparity may be 
| likewiſe hence confirmed, that of twen- 
ty five Grains of the Brain expoſed to 
the Air, twenty four exhale, and only 
one Grain of Solid remains. Even the 
Bones, waſhed often with Water, and ex- 
poſed to the Sun, loſe nine Parts in ten. 


r 
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Ar, the Solids are nervous, and take 
their Origine from the Brain, for (4) 
| Malpighins has obſerved, that the Em. 
bryo in the Womb, whoſe Form is like a 
Worm, and ieh firſt conſtitutes the 
ſpinal Marrow, is the Baſis from whence 
all the Solids in the Body proceed. Five 
limpid Drops grow from it, which after- 
wards form the Lobes of the Brain, from 
which the two Globes of the Eye next 
appear; from the Middle of this Carina 
ariſes an incurve Tube, that has four un- 
equal Protuberances, which by Degrees 
inclining to each other, form the Heart; 
from whole Tendons the Veſſels take their 
Origine : All the G/ands, Bowels and 
Membranes, are formed of theſe Yeſels 
variouſly diſpoſed ; the Bones are formed 
from Membranes hardning by Degrees 
to Cartilages, and then to Bones, from 
whence it appears that every ſolid Stra- 
men of the Body is nervous. 


a 


(a) De ovo incubato p. 70. ad 8 3. 


THE 
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Tux gradual Alteratione, which (4) 
Ruyſehhù has obſerved in human  Embry- 
os, agree ſo exactly with the Obſerva- 
tions which Malpighius has made on the 
Egg, that it ſeems very neceſſary. firſt 
to ſhew how the ſinall Embryo in the 
Egg is nouriſhed, and what Alterati- 
ons happen till the Chicken is produc- 
ed, before a juſt Account can be given 
how Nutrition i is performed 1 in a human 


Body. | ; | 


Taz Shell, or outward Integument, 
proceeds from a mucilaginous Humour, 
ſeparated from ſeveral Glands, placed 
near the Anus, which hardens by De- 
grees, the Egg being 1ntirely ſoft three 
Days before its Expulſion 3 next to this 
lies a tenacious Membrane, which may 
be conſidered as the internal Perioſteum, 
or the Dara Mater; under this lies 
another Membrane, .more tender than 

the Former, like the Pza Mater. The 


— CS. 


) Theſaur. vi. Tal. 2. Fg. t, 2, 3, 4, J. Tab. 3. 
| Fig. 1, 2, 3z 4. : 
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of theſe the Albumen is contained, in 
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Egg has two Angles, the one obtuſe, 
and the other more acute, the Zelk ly- 


ing in the Center. Between this, and 
the Shell, the White, or umen, is 
placed, whith is not a look Fluid con- 
tained in one Cavity, but conſiſts of ſe- 


veral Series of concentric, thin Mem- 
branes gradually decreaſing, like ſmall Czr- 


cles within a large one.' Between each 


whoſe Center, between the obtuſe An- 
gle and the Zelt, the Embryo is placed 


in a {mall Bag, containing a _ liquid | 


THe Hen broods on this Egg, and 
by her genial Heat the White next to 
her Body, contained between the firſt and 
ſecond Membrane, begins to be attenu- 
ated, and to move by Degrees into the 
next, and the Motion and Warmth being 
continued, 1s by progreſſive Undulations 
propelled through the various Series of 
the Albumen, till it arrives at the ſmall 
Bag, where it is received <a the _— 
for Nouriſbment. 
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How ma e of this Hu: 
mour muſt be, appears to any one who 
conſiders the minute Size of the Animal. 
cule receiving it for Nouriſhment, a (a) 
thouſaud of which are ſcarce equal to a 
Grain f Sand © But this Humour, tho 
already wonderfully attenuated, mulf be 
yet much more ſubtilized, ese it is 
ſufficiently prepared for Nouri ſhment, and 
can circulate through all the decreaſing 
Serien of Veſſels, which, tho' not vilible, 
are ichnographically deſcribed in the En- 
bryo (C) even of the moſt minute Ani. 
mal ; for as yet there is as great a Dif 
ference between it, and the laſt elabo- 
rate Juice, which nouriſhes the Embryo, 
as between the crude Chy/e in a human 
Body, and that Fluid, which conſtantly 
2 by inſenſible nn 


D appears to be no Difference 
between the /hite of the Egg, and 
the Serum of the Blood: For however 


—_———— m— N a 
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(a) Leuwenh. Toms 3. P- 368. 
69 N 1. P- 8. * 


1 vari- 
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variouſly examined, they afford in every 
Reſpect the fame Phenomena, ( and 
the Alterations, which each receives in 
being prepared for Nouriſhment, depend 
on the ſame Cauſes. The Secretion of 
the former proceeds from the Heat of 
the Hen ſitting on it, and if the Heat ap- 
ply'd to the Egg is greater than that 
which is natural to the Hen, it no lon- 
ger remains fit for Nouriſhment, but 
becomes coagulated, neither will it nou- 
riſh if the Heat be leſs; but if a juſt De- 
gree of Heat, tho? artificial, be preſerv- 
ed, the Embryo will be thereby nouriſh- 
ed, and brought forth. (Which Method 
has been ſucceſsfully practiſed with Stoves 
in Egypt. () After the ſame Manner, 
the Action of the Veſſels produces the 
{ame Alteration on the Serum in a hu- 
man Body, as the Heat of the Hen on 
the Albumen in the Egg, for when that 
is regular and equal, it diſſolves to the 
greateſt Degree of Fluidity, till it is ca- 
pable of entering and nouriſhing the de- 


— — 


(a) Vid. p. 39. f n 
G) Plink 2 noturel, Lib, x. Cap. 3. 
tk creaſing 


+ 


decreaſing Series of V. efels But when- 
ever the Action of the Yeſels on the Se- 


rum is inereaſed, it acquires an inflamma. 
tony Viſcidity, and as the Humour circu- 
lating in the laſt Veſſelt of a human Bo. 

_ dy, where Nutrition is chiefly performed, 
retain no longer a coagulating Quality, 


but are ſo fine-as entirely to exhale, ſo 


likewiſe the Albumen, when prepared fit 
to nouriſh the Embryo by paſſing through 
the decreaſing Series of Membranes, 
will by no Means coagulate, if expoſed 


to any Degree of Heat. (a) Beſides, the 
Heat of a healthy Man, meaſured by a 


Thermometer, is the ſame as the genial 
Heat of the Hen; and where there is 


the fame Degree of Heat, we may fafe- 


ly conclude, there is the ſame Quantity 
of Motion: Therefore, Nutritiun muſt 


be performed after the ſame Manner in 
each, for where the Materials, and the 
phyſical Cauſes are the n ſo will * 
An _ | 
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| Tax White: of the | Eee Alon elles 
Nouriſuiment to every Part of the Em. 
bryo, unleſs ſome Exhalations, which pro- 
ceed from tlie Hen or the Air, may in 
ſome Meaſure, perhaps, contribute to it? 
And that ſuch ſubtle Particles fit for 
Nauriſhment, byrthat Means, come to 
the Embryo, is ſufficiently manifeſt, be- 
cauſe the Chicken, weighed immediately 
after it is produced, is heavier than the 
White was, whereas that alone is con- 
ſumed, the Zell ſtill: remaining entire. 
So neither from the Serum alone, in a 

human Body, is Nouriſhment obtained; 
for the Air is a common Chaos of all 
Sorts of ſubtile Bodies, perpetually float · 
ing in it; and it is more than probable, 
that among them there are ſeveral Exha- 
lations from Animals and Plants, fit to 
afford Nouriſbmeut; and that ſuch are 
received into the abſorbent Veſſels of the 
Body, is moſt evident from ſeveral Ex- 
periments, and particularly from Ob/er- 
vations made on hydropical Perſons, who 
are apt to receive a conſiderable! Addi- 
tion to their Weight i in a moiſt Air, from 
nc 
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the Water imbibed through their Pores; 
but there is no Water, as will hereafter 
appear, but what: contains N * | 
8 * 1 „ to e 2 
Gore: Account of the Origine and Na- 
ture of our Solis and Fluids which 
laſt, if rightly elaborated, always con- 
tain Parts fit to repair the perpetual 
Deeays of the Body ; it only remains 
now, more particularly to deſtrihe, the 
Manner how: . emen is per- 

3 "ROLERSAESSL 70x 
Tux ſeveral Candle. in a UAE Body 
bong new empty Iuterſtices perpetually 
made in them, which require a conſtant 
Repair, by being @braded by Attrition, 
the unavoidable Effect of Motion, and 
by being diſtracted by the preſſing Force 
of the circulating Humours; for ſince all 
the Lines of a Fluid, moving in a conic 
Veſſel from its Baſis, to the Extremity 
of it, are parallel to the Axis of the Ca- 
nal, all the Points of that Flud (except 
that —— the Diameter of whoſe 
F 4 Baſis 
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Baſes" is equal to the laſt Orifice of ths 
Artery) oft neceſſarily move with a 
Reſiftaritt*"to their Motion, and endea- 


vour to extend the Sides of that Canal 


according to its longer Axzs ; but all the 
Pepels, being elaſtic, reſiſt and repel that 
Fluid with the fame Force, and the 
Preſſure of the ſucceeding Humour be- 


ing too great to ſuffer ĩts Retreat, it muſt 
| unavoidably preſs againſt, and diſtend 


the Sides of the Canal; by which Means 
it will be likewiſe widened in every 
Point: But as its Reſiſtance increaſes in 
Proportion to its Diſtention, ſuch a ſu- 


perior Force is thence received from its 


ſucceeding Contraction, as is ſufficient to 
propel, and continue the Circulation. 


From this Action of the Humour and Ne- 


action of the Veſſels, depends that Mot ion 


of the Blood, which is obſervable from 
a diſſected· Arterys and which does not 
flow in a free equal Stream, but has a 
1 e er Motion. — 7 


'Tms Diftentins wy the' di * 


which Means the Parts of it are ſepa- 
f rated 5 produces the Want of a ne Sup- 
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ply more than the Farce of Attrition 
in tender young Animals, and (ceteris. 
faribus,) the leſs diftant they are from 
their Origine, the greater the Diſtrac- 
tion of the Fibre is; but it is probable, 
that in the ſame Proportion this de- 
creaſes, the Force of Attrition increaſes; 5 
for the more firm any Body becomes, 
the greater is the Difficulty to ſeparate 
its Farts by Motion, and the more ca- 
pable it is by the ſame Means eh e 
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8 it appears, that a human Ba- 
dy continues to grow, while the impel- 
ling Force of the Heart is greater than 
the -re/eſizng Force of the Veſſels; and re- 
mains at a ſtand, while there is an ÆQaqui- 
librium between the impelling Force of 
the one, and the Reſiſtance of the other. 
But as the Veſfels gradually become more 
compact and ſolid, they begin in their 
Turn to get the better of the Force of 
the Heart, Old Age advances in the 
fame Proportion, and (if the Expreſſion 
may be allowed.) the Man grows back 
| 8 e 

Hexer 
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HN the'Defeds of Old Age are 
firſt obſervable in the Loſs of the fineſt 


Animal Faculties, for the Veſels deſti- 


ned for theſe Uſes, as being moſt mi- 
nute, ate firſt compreſſed, a Lethargic 
Tndolence ſeizes every Part, the Veſſels 
gradually become more inflexible „ till 
at length their Re, tance i ſo great, 
and the contracting Force of the Hears 
from its Rigidity fo weak, that it is 


at length incapable of expeliing what it 


contains, and regularly deſiſts from Mo. 
tion. Such a one cannot ſo properly be 
faid to tie, 115 * he ceaſes to live. 


n it is evident, that: a . 


Body is gradually deſtroyed by the ſame 
Circulation which ſupports it; that the 


more quick the Motion of the Blood 


is, the ſooner Old Age will advance, and 
that ( cererzs paribus ) the Number of 


Years, to which all Men may attain, will 


be in a reciprotal Ratio to the Velocity of 
their Pulſes. Thus allowing 70 or f Yeats 
for the common Age of Man, and 60 or 
'6 Pulſes. in a Minute for the common 
"Meaſure of Pulſes in a temperate Perſon, 

and 
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and putting c for the Number of Mi- 


nutes in a Tear; then e b f= 2209032000 


the Number of Pulfes-in his whole Life. 
But if another, by Intemperance, forces 
his Blood into fach a Motion as may 
give 17 or Pulſes in a Minute, then 
h — = = = = 56 the Number of Tears 
in Which 'fuch a Perſon Will run out 
the fame N umber of Pulſes, which by 
the former Computation would hold to 
threeſcore Years and ten, by Which 


Means he will finiſh his limited Num- 


ber of Pulſes or Years fourteen Tears 
ſooner than gore and univerſally. 
S: b. ny * o&; 0! 


Mes it appears, how r ne- 


ceſſary Temperance is to prolong Life, 


without conſidering the ſeveral Acci- 
dents which an irregular Courſe is ſubs 


ject to, and which by bringing on acute, 
and chronic Diſorders, frequently cuts 
| ſhort, and finiſhes the Age of Man long 


before its natural common Period; for 
tho? Tutemperance ſhould happen 7 be 
exempted from any ſudden Danger, yet 
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it muſt unavoidably haſten the Unravel. 
ling of the Thread of Life, which would 
otherwiſe: be more ſlowly ſpun out to 
2 greater Number of Years. This is 
not only agreeable to the ſtricteſt Rea- 
ſoning, but is confirmed by repeated 
Obſervation ; ſince ſuch Perſons who are 
moſt remarkable for their Temperance, 
who: live chiefly on, Vegetables, and uſe 
Mine, and an animal. Diet ſparingly, 
commonly live to the greateſt Age, The 
great Lord Verulam (4) has obſerved 
of all Animals in general, that, ceteris 
paribus, ſuch who have a "Toll Conſti- 
tution live in Proportion longer than 
ſuch who have a warm, active Temper. 
It may be obſerved likewiſe, that the 
Age of Man, which before the Flood 
was very great, when ſuch Things were 
taken for Food which the Earth pro- 
duced, quickly decreaſed when the Vie 
of animal Diet was allowed. 


Taz fame circulating Force of Hu- 
mours, that deſtroys the Solids, repairs 


them; the one is ſucceſſive to the other, 
— — — 


cif 
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(if the Humour be well prepared: ) For 


the cipeulating Fluid, by its Motion 


abrading a Particle of the ſolid 'Canal, 
may with the ſame Force immediately 
ſupply another; and that abraded cr. 
culating Particle may be apply'd to a 


different Pore, and be again ſolid. This 
= £4 xpulſ on, and Re-application of Par- 
= ticles, is perpetually continued through 


the whole Longitude of the Canal ; but 


at the End of it, this abraded Parti- 


cle unavoidably exhales, and is loſt : 


This Exhalation is conſtant in four © 


Parts of the Body, where the Extre- 
mities of the Veſſels terminate: vis: 
In every Part of the Surface of the Body. 
2. In the large internal Cavities. 3. In 
the Glands; and 4. Between the Surfaces 
of the contiguous Veſſels. 


Every Veſſel is nouriſhed, and his! 
ded by the fame Humour that circulates 


through it: The Serum alone circu- 


lates through all the decreaſing Serzes 
of Veſſels, but in the moſt minute, and 


_ diſtant, is more attenuated, and fubti- 


lized : The Sides of the larger Canals 


are 
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are compoſed, of various Complications 
of ſmall aer uous Veſſels, as a Cable is 
made of ſmaller Ropes ,, gradually de- 
creaſing, all which conſiſt of ſmall 7; breads 
of Hemp, variouſly ate and inter- 
Woven. 


| pes is, therefore, moſt perfectly 
performed in theſe minute diſtant Næ. 
 mifications, which compoſe the greateſt 
Part of the Bod), and contain the moſt 
elaborated Fuices 5 and not only re- 
quires a juſt. Preparation in the circu- 


lating Materials of Nouriſhment, but a 


due Aflux of animal Spirits to the Vefe 
| fels which are to be nouriſhed ; for it is 
obſervable, that any Part of the Body 
quickly languiſhes and decays, if either 
the Nerve, or Artery which is deſtined 


to it, be deſtroyed : But however, this 


Inaptitude for Nouriſhment, which ſuc- 
ceeds the Deſtruction of a Nerve, does 
not prove that the animal Spirits can 
repair, or increaſe, the ſolid muſcular 
Parts of the Body ; ( for we find that 


conſumptive Perſons. have frequently a 


large Stock of Spirits, and that fat Men 
| are 
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are rather remarkable ſor an Inactivity 
of Mind) tho' a free In fur of them 


into ſuch Parts as are to be nouriſhed 


is abſolutely neceſſary: For the Circu- 
lation, and conſequently Nutrition, not 
only depends on the Force of the Heart, 
but on the vibrating Motion of the V. of. 
fels, which is entirely owing to theſe 
animal Nerves, which take their Ori- 
gine from the Brain, and cloſely en- 
circling all the various Ramzfications 
of the Aorta, afford that ſenſible Ener- 
gy, which enables them to give a Mo- 
tion, and Appoſition to the Materials 
of Nouriſbment, which the Yeſfels , 
otherwiſe inactive, only contain, and 


ſupply. 


Tuus the Ancients with great Rea- 
ſon diſtinguiſhed three Sorts of Nerves, 
Animal, Vital, and ſuch as are princi- 
pally defigned for Nouriſpment; the two 
former proceeding from the Cerebrum, 
and Cerebellum, and are only the ex- 
treme Productions of the Carotids and 
Fugulars, as the others are the laſt Ra- 
mifications of the Aorta. „They are all 
; Om” 
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equally (a) nervous; the Humour they 
contain are ſeparated from the ſame 
Blood, and receive in a great Meaſure 
their different Properties, from the dif- 
ferent Complication of theſe almoſt in- 
finitely extended Veſſels. 


Tux laſt conſtituent ſolid Stamina of 
a human Body are mere Earth, for 
they are not diſſolvable in Water, Fire, 


Oi, Spirit, or Air; neither is the 


ſtrongeſt Force of Fire, tho? ever fo 
long continued, ſufficient to deſtroy the 
mechanic Form of a Hair,; but theſe 
pure elementary Parts, by repeated At- 
tritions, and Comminutious, are ſo at- 
tenuated, that they conſtitute part of 
the moſt fluid Humour, which enters 
into the moſt minute Nerves of the 
Body; otherwiſe they could not nou- 


riſh, if their Parts were not leſs than 


the Orzfice of the moſt minute Nerve 
in the Body, which is to be nouriſhed; 
but all the large Veſſels are formed from 


8 


(a) Vide pag. 40. 
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theſe ſmall Yegels, and conſiſt of ſuch 
Materials as at firſt nonr:/hed, and in- 
creaſed their Bulk but by a chymical 
Analyſis reſolved and ſeparated, they 
yield nothing ſolid but Zarth; there- 
fore that which compoſed them, was on- 
ly Earth. Thus Moſes formerly pro- 
nounced that great Oracle of Truth, 
That God at firſt formed Man out of 
Earth: And hence in ſeveral Paſſages of 
the Poets Men are called aur6x0orte, Ter. 
rigenæ, Terræsſilii. 

TES E terreſtial Parts, which are the 
Baſis of a human Body, have not of 
themſelves a ſufficient Attraction and Co- 
heſion, to give it a proper Solidity; but 


receive this Advantage from an interme- 


diate glutinous Humour, which is either 
aqueous or oleaginous; but by the repeat- 
ed Action of the Veſſels, as by frequent 
Diſtillations, is attenuated to the great- 
eſt Degree of Fluidity. Thus Bones, 
that have been expoſed to the Air for 
the Space of twenty Years, contain half 


their Weight of Water, and when ready 


to moulder into Duſt, recover ſoon their 
: G Solis 
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Solidity, by pouring Water or Oil on 
them; for Water, mixed with ſeveral Bo- 
dies of a ſoft Nature, gives them the 
greateſt Firmneſs ; as it appears in. that 
Sort of Clay, of which chymzical LVeſſels 
are formed, by being mixed with Water, 
by the Aſſiſtance of which it hardens 
to ſuch a Degree, that theſe Veſſels can- 
not again be diſſolved in Water, and re- 
ſiſt the greateſt Degree of Fire, better 


than any other Sort. 


HEN CE appears the Reaſon, why the 
Veſſels are not diſſolved by the circula- 
ting Humours: And why ſome of the 
Solids, as the Bones, are harder than the 
reſt: The Circulation, being much wea- 
ker in their Veſſels, than in any other, 
the Abraſions and Recruzts are neither ſo 
great nor ſo frequent, by which Means 
they have more Time to harden : Thus 
Vegels formed from Clay are at firſt 
yielding and ſoft, and grow firm macs * 
grees. 


ALL the Difference between the Jo/zds, 
and the. 2 — of the 8 
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is, that the former are more at reſt, and 
have a ſtronger Coheſion; and hat the 
latter are more ſeparated, and in perpe- 
tual Motion; for if a thouſand ſmall Glo- 
bules be ſuppoſed to move in a proper 
Vehicle, through a Canal compoſed of 
the ſame Materials, tho' they are then 
to be conſidered as Fluid, yet if one of 
them ſhould be preſſed into a ſmall Pore 
of the Canal, it ſtops there, and becomes 
ſolid; and by being at firſt prominent, 
ſuſtains in that Point the whole Force 
of the circulating Fluid, which was be- 
fore ſuſtained by ſeveral Points of that 
Canal; (as is evident from the Doctrine 
of Hydrantics) by which Means it is ſoon 


fixed, and conſtitutes a Particle exactly 
like that which is loſt. 


HEN CE appears the Reaſon, why Scars 
proceeding from the {mall Pox, or other 
Caules, perpetually retain the ſame Form, 
notwithſtanding the Veſſels are fo often 
abraded and recruited. And how erro- 
neous (a) Keil's Opinion is, who from 


(7) Tentamen primum, de Sang uinis Nan 
8 hence 
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hence imagined, that the So/zds of the 
Body never received any Decay or Ad- 
dition; and that Nutrition conſiſted on- 
1y in adding to the Fluids, and diſtend- 
ing the Solid. But if this were true, it 
muſt conſequently follow, that the Fi- 
bres of a robuſt Man ſhall be weaker, 
as being more diſtended, than the F7bres 
of an Infant ; and if he had ever obſerv- 
ed, that the hardeſt Stone is at length 
made hollow by repeated Drops of Wa- 
ter, he could never have imagined that 
the Yeſels in a human Body were ſo in- 
vincibly frong, nor that the Force of Cir- 
culation was ſo very languid. But this 
ingenious Gentleman ſeems in ſome Mea- 
ſure to fall into this Error, that he might 
from thence explain the Poſſibility of the 
Reſurrectiou of the fame Body. But 
cannot the Truth of this Paradox be 
more plainly deduced from the former 
Theory ? Since it has been proved that 
the ſolid Parts of all Animals conſiſt of 
the /ame uuchaugeablèe Materials, (a) and 


—— —— 
— 


| (1) Vide pag. 37. 
there- 
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therefore not to be altered, even by the 
laſt Con flagration. 


NUTRITION is ſcarce the fame in 
any two different Perſons; for it is varied 
according to the Difference of Age, Con- 
ſtitution and Manner of Living. Hence 
(a) Hippocrates obſerved that Infant. 
cannot bear Abſtinence 5 for the nearer 
the Veſſels are to their firſt Origine, the 
more eaſily they yield, and are diſtend- 
ed by the circulating Humours, and the 
greater Supplies are thence wanted to fill 


up the empty Spaces. Lean Men (c#- 
teris paribus) wear faſter, and require 


larger Recruits than fat Men, their 
Fluids being generally more acrid, and 
agitated with a greater Velocity; and 
for the ſame Reaſon, ſuch as uſe Exer- 
ciſe, more than ſuch as live an indolent 
_ Liſe; who are generally remarkable for 
having a weak Appetzte. 


NUTRITION is not equally per- 
formed in any two Parts of the Body, 


—_— 
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the Force of Circulation being different 
in every Point between the Heart and 
the laſt Extremities of the Yeſels : 
Through every Part of the Body there 
is a peculiar Circulation, and but a very 
ſmall Quantity of what paſſes through the 
Heart | circulates through the whole 
Body. The quickeſt Circulation is in 
the caronary Arteries, diſtributed thro? 
the Subſtance of the Heart, which, al- 
lowing ſixty Pulſes in a Minute, is per- 
formed in ---- of an Hour. Theſe Ar- 
teries terminate in three different Places, 
in the Cavity of the right Ventricle, in 
the Cavity of the ru Auricles, and in 
the corouary Veins. The Circulation, 
which 1s next performed in the ſhorteſt 
Space of Time, is through the 6broz- 
chial Arteries, which take their Ori— 
gine fometimes from the Aorta, and 
from the „irt, ſecond and third Inter- 
coſtal: The next Circulation is thro? 
the intercoſtal Arteries, and then thro' 
the Diaphragma. The returning Blood 
from theſe ſeveral Places is for the moſt 
Part received into the Vena Arygos, 
near the right Ventricle, and it may 
— "DE 
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be laid down for a general Rule, that 
(ceteris paribus) the nearer the Ori- 
rigine of the Artery is to the left Ven- 
tricle of the Heart, and its returning 
Vein to the right Ventricle, the quick- 
er and ſtronger the Circulation is thro? 
ſuch Parts, and conſequently the Abra- 
ſions and Recruits are more frequent in 
ſuch Veſſels than in any other. 


* HeNCE it appears, how erroneous (2) 
 Lower's Concluſion is, who, from the 
given Quantity of Blood in the Body, 
and the Qnantity paſſing through the 
Heart in ſuch a Space of Time, would 
from thence determine, in what Space 
the whole Maſs of Humour circulates 
through the Body; not conſidering that 
Part of the two Ounces, which are ſup- 
poſed to be expelled from the Heart e- 
very Pulſation, is propelled into the coro- 
nary Arteries, and returns in the 54> 
of an Hour, allowing ſixty Pulſes in a 
Minute; and what Part of the two 
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Ounces paſſes to the Extremities, requires 
a long Time to return. Before he could 
make a juſt Computation of this Nature, 
he muſt have known the Diſtance of e- 
very Ramification of the Aorta, and of 
its returning Vein, the Quantity of Blood, 
and the Velocity with which it circulates 
through each Yeſe/; but this ſeems im- 
poſſible to be calculated. 


Is not the Manner of Nutrition, and 
the Materials of Nouriſhment, the ſame 
in all Animals and Plants? And is not 
the Reaſon why all cannot be nouriſhed 
by the fame Food, owing to the differ- 
ent Strength of the Veſels, and of the 
circulating Humours, (by which Means 
what would afford Nouriſhment to one, 
is either too groſs, or too ſoon carried 
off and diffipated by the other) rather 
than to a Difference of the Materials 
required? Since from the ſtrongeſt Ani- 
mal, to the moſt tender Vegetable, the 
Strength of the Food is always proporti- 
oned to the Strength of the Yeſels, and 
circulating Hnmours ; and that whatever 
is uſed for Diet, from the ſtrongeſt Food, 

to 
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to Water depurated by repeated Diſtilla- 
tions, chymicatly examined, affords the 
ſame terreſtrial ſolid Parts for Nouriſh- 
ment, tho" in a Lifferent Quantity. 


Nornixe more contributes to pro- 
mote Nutrition than Sleep; for then the 
Humours are generally ſupply'd with a 
greater Quantity of nouriſhing Parts, 
fit to recruit; and the Attritions, and 
Abraſions of the Solids, are neither great, 
nor frequent ; for according to the Laws 
of Motion, the Momentum of the cir- 
culating Fluids decreaſes in Proportion 
to their Diſtance from the Heart, or 
firſt Cauſe of Motion : Neither is the 
Force of the Heart alone ſufficient to 
continue the Motion of the Humours 
through all the Veſſels; for in the ſmall 
diſtant Canals, the Circulation is chiefly 
promoted by the compreſſing Force of 
the Mu/cles ; but as this Motion in the 
time of Reſt entirely ceaſes, and ſince no 
other Motion is continued but what is 
received from the Heart, it muſt 'in 
the decreaſing Series of Veſſels gradually 
grow more languid, till at length it al- 
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moſt ceaſes, in the laſt, and moſt: i- 


nute Veſſels : Hence the Circulation 
muſt unavoidably be ſtronger in the lar- 
Chyle 


ger Veſſele, by which Means the 
by more frequently paſſing through the 
Lungs, and receiving more repeated Al- 
teratious, and Comminutions from the 
Action of this Bowel, is ſooner changed 
into Serum, than if it could circulate 
through the more minute lateral Ve 
ſets, which could not act fo ſtrongly 
on it: Beſides, the Heat of the Body, 
which at the Time of waking is oaths 
varied, is now conſtant and equal; nei- 
ther is there a Variety of Preſſure in the 
Veſſels, nor a diſproportioned Velocity 
in the Humours, but theſe are fit to en- 
ter, as the others are to receive them. 
Hence the Serum, through the various 
progreſſive Series of Veſſels, is gradually 
reſolved into more //urd Parts, and 
the Veſſels, that were before abraded by 


too violent Motion, are now ge ntly re- 
pleniſbed and recruited. 


| From this Theory of Nutrition it evi- 
dently appears, that all Atrophies, how- 
ever 
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ever . variouſly, diſtinguiſhed by Morton 


and others, proceed either from the Hu- 


mours not being juſtly. prepared for Now- 
riſhment, or from the Veſſels not being 
diſpoſed to receive them, or from the 
Force of Circulation being either too 
. or too languid. ; 
THE former will happen from an im- 
proper Diet being uſed, which will not 
afford Parts fit for N a but 
gives a waſting Acrimony to the Fi 


or from a peculiar Weakneſs in the Or- 
gans of the firſt or ſecond Dzgeſizon, 


which prevents the Serum from being 
rightly elaborated: This may often pro- 
ceed from any Cecretion of the Body 
being increaſed, and continued beyond 
its juſt Proportion ; for in ſuch a Caſe 
the Body muſt languiſh and decay, not 
only from the Veſſels being emptied 
and deprived of their Juices, but from 
being more incapable than when ſuch 
large Supplies were not wanting of re- 
ducing the Food into Nouriſhbment; for 
that cannot be performed without a juſt 


Mixture of the natural Fuices This 


IS 
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is the Reaſon why any Secretion being 
h 9 will ſometimes produce a De- 
cay. The natural Juices, being thereby 
offen depraved, give the ſame Tincture 
and Diſpoſi Ttion to the Chyle, when mixed 

with it, and by that Means render it 
unfit for Nouriſhment. | ; 


- AN Acrimony of the Fluids (tho 
frequently the Cauſe ) is likewiſe the 
unavoidable Eyect of a Circulation too 
active; in which Caſe a Decay muſt 
be San produced from the Abra ſions 
of the Solids being increaſed, and from 
an Inaptitude in the Fluids to repair 
them. When the Circulation is too lan- 
guid, Obſtructions being from thence 
formed in the ſmall Veſſels, ſuch as 
proceed from them muſt ſoon waſte, 
and languiſh from the Want of an In- 
flux of Nouriſhing Materials to lubri- 
cate and diſtend them; and the finer 
Secretions from the fame Cauſe being 
prevented, other Parts will be over-. 
charged, and various Diſorders thence 
excited. A Decay in each Caſe is pro- 
duced from a different Cauſe ; the for- 
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mer is generally attended with hedic 
irregular Heats ; the latter with a cold 
Languor in the extreme Parte; tho? 
from thence hectic Heats are at length 
produced, the /tagnating Fluids being 
rendred acrid, and the Circulation more 
active in ſuch Veſſels as are not 06 


firufted. 


As the Cauſes which produce fuck Diſ- 
orders are various, ſo are the Indica- 
tions and Methods of Cure, and may 
be eaſily deduced from what has been 
delivered. But, in general, no Diet is 


ſo proper to repleniſh a decay'd Con- 


ſtitution with kindly Juices, where the 
Organs of the firſt and ſecond Digeſtion 


are impaired, as the Whites of new laid 


Eggs diſſolved, and taken Blood-warm, 
in any convenient Vehicle. Nothing is 
more free from Acrimony, or more ca- 
pable of correcting that Diſpoſition in 
Err Fluide; by its near Affi- 

nity to the Serum, tis moſt eaſily aſſi- 
milated, and, by proper Exerciſe, imme- 
diately changed into Blood. 


A 


_ ernie 


: A reitielble mine of this Na. 
ture I lately obſerved in one Mr. Hen. 
Ty Allen, a Maſter of a Ship, who had 
languiſhed for ieveral Months in a for- 
butick Dyſentery, and was emaciated to 
the laſt Degree. He received no Re- 
lief from the moſt powerful 4ſtringents, 
but rather an Increaſe of his Symproms. 
T adviſed him to take no Nonriſbmeut 
for three Weeks, but the Whites of 
new laid Eggs, diſſolved in the Decocł. 
ath. prepared with ag. Calcis By 
which Means, and the Uſe of Ol. Amygd. 
dulc. Sperm. Ceti, and ſuch /oft Bal- 
famicks and Anodynes, tho? before de- 
ſpaired of, he was quickly weiteten to 


perfect Health. 


Tran Confiamption, which is called a 
Phthiſis, can only proceed from a Col- 
lection of purulent Matter; from whence 
it is perpetually, by the abſorbent Ve. 
fels, received into the Maſs of Blood, 
waſting the Solide, and corrupting the 
Fluids. In whatever Part of the Boay, 
either from an Ulcer, or Abſceſs, there 
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is a ſufficient Quantity of ſuch Pas col- 
lected, a true Phthifis will thence en- 
ſue; which is always proportioned to 
the Magnitude of the Ulcer, its Situ- 


ation, and the V/efutneſs of the Part 


affected , to continue the PuntTons of © 


Life. 7 5 


ee Vleers ſeldom W a 


ö Phobif 7s, becauſe the Hand of the Sur- 


geon can cleanſe them from the great- 
eſt Part of the purulent Matter, which 
otherwiſe would be abſorbed ; yet when 
ſuch are very large, or ſituated in ſpon- 
gy Places, and particularly in the Breaſt, 


after an Amputation, a mortal Phrhiſes 


frequently follows; and Books of Ob- 
ſervations abound with Inſtances of this 
Nature. 


HENCE appears the great Variety of 
Conſumptions proceeding from a Sup- 
puration, which might equally happen 
to the Liver, Kidney, or Spleen ; or to 
any other Bowel : The Indications of 


Cure are always the ſame, peculiar Re- 


gard being had to the Part affected. 
| THE 
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"ras 1 Brevity of this Treas 
tiſe prevents me, at preſent, from en- 
tering into a particular Deſcription of 
theſe ſeveral Diftempers ; but as a Phtht- 
fes of the Lungs is moſt frequent and 
dangerous, and, in a great Meaſure, in- 
| cludes the Knowledge of all others, I 
ſhall treat of it in Particular; and af- 
ter giving an anatomical Deſcription of 
the Parts principally affected, and their 
Uſe, ſhall endeavour to give an exact 
Account of the various Origine, and Pro- 
greſs of this Di/temper, through its dif- 
ferent | Stages, with the moſt rational 
Method of Cure, carefully deduced from 
anatomical Obſervations and Mechanic 
Principles. 
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HE Lung are formed for 
a twofold Uſe, Reſpiration 
FP and trauſinitting all the 
LS Humonrs of the Body thro?, 
= them; and have peculiar 
2 Icktined for theſe Uſes; fo that 
their Subſtance is chiefly compoſed of ae- 


rial Tubes and ſanguiferous Veſſels. 
D { =" Tu 
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Tus aerial Tubes are divided i into four 
Farts, the firſt i is the Larynx or Open- 
ing. Which gives a Paſſage to the Air, 
anck is not only cloſed by the Aperture 
of the Glottis, as tis commonly ſuppoſ- 
ed, but has likewiſe two Muſcles belong- 
ing to it, by the Action whereof it can 
be ſo firmly cloſed, that thence it be- 
comes capable of retaining the Air, and 
by its different Degrees of Contrattion 
modulates and varies the Voice; the %- 
cond Part is the Trachea 3 the third 
where it begins to divide, and loſes that 
Name, the Ramifications are then called 
Bronchia; the fourth Part conſtitutes 
the Cellules and Veſicles, diſcovered and 
deſcribed by Malpightus. (a) 


Taexe are alſo four ſanguiferons Veſe 
| fels, the pulmonary Artery, the pulmo- 
nary Vein, the bronchial Artery, firſt 
diſcovered by Ruy/th ; (b) and the bron- 
chial Vein, the minute Ramifications 


—— — — 


* * F 


() Malpig. de Pulm. Epiſt. 1. 2. 1 Io F. Ty 27 3. 
05 Reſp. ad Epiſt. Anat. Probſem. 6. 
whereof, 
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whereof, at length by gradual Conjunc- 


tions, form one Canal, which ends in 


the Vena Aæygor. The Nerves which 
are diſperſed through the L proceed 
from the Intercoſtal. 


Tur Trachæa conſiſts of five Mem- 


- branes, the firſt is glandular, and is al- 


ways lubricated with an unctuous Hu- 
mour, ſeparated from Glands, the Ori- 
fices of which terminate there, by which 
Means the Air is more eaſily capable of 


_ paſting and repaſfing; the /econd is mu f- 


cular, the third is vaſcular, the fourth 


is cartilaginous, which becomes finer 


the more it is extended, and is at laſt 
entirely membranous; the fifth is re- 
ceived from the Plenra. 


Task cartilage are orbicular, and 


are connected by the muſcular Mem- 


branes, intermediate between each Car- 


_ tilage, and are by ſome called the ne 


chondrion Muſeles : By their Diſtenfion 
the Trachæa is lengthned, whenever the 


Neck is extended; and the Spring and 
Force of the Lungs is, in a great Mea- 


H 2 | 
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ſure, owing to their Endeavours of con- 
tracting themſelves and bringing the Car- 
tilages nearer to each other; when 
this happens in too great a Degree, a 
nervous Aſthma is from thence produced. 


Tris cartilaginous Fabric, as being 
moſt elaſtic, is very neceſſary to prevent 
a Suffocation from any external Preſſure, 
to which this Part is ſo much ſubject. 
The Trachæa is not fixed to any Part, 
as moſt Anatomiſts aſſert, but is looſely 
connected; by which Means it is ſo ea- 
ſily capable of ſuch a Variety of Mo- 


tion. 


Tre Pleura, which ſurrounds every 
Part of the Thorax, opens to admit, and 
give a Paſſage to the Trachza, and then 
inveſts it likewiſe: When it deſcends as 
far as the fourth Vertebra, it is firſt di- 
vided into two Branches, and after- 
wards gradually into almoſt an infinite 
Number; the ſeveral Ramifications of 
the Bronchia go off at acute Angles, 
and the more they are extended, the 
more acute theſe Angles are: The or- 
90 bicular 
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: bicular Cartilages, which in the ſupe- 


rior Branches are connected by a thin 


| Membrane, (differing much in us from 


thoſe in Brutes) become now compleat, 
tho? divided into diſtinct Proceſles, that 
when there 1s an Occaſion, they may, ad- 


mit of a greater Diſtenſion. As they are 


more extended, . they become gradually 
ſmaller; till at length they terminate in 


a fine Membrane, which is at the end 
of every Branch "of the Trachæa, and 


by the Preſſure of the Air is formed in- 
to a ſphærical Veſicle. From a Collec- 
tion of ſeveral of theſe Veſicles ſmall 
Lobules are formed, and from a Col- 


lection of theſe Lobules, the Lobes of 


the Lungs. 


IT is evident from the Structure of 
theſe Parts, and the known Properties 
of the Air, that being received into the 
Trachæa, and its ſeveral Ramifications, 
it will diſtend the Veſicles into a ſphæ- 
rical Form, by which Means their mu- 
tual Contact will be diminiſhed ; the 
orbicular Capacity and Long:tude of the 
Cartilages will be increaſed, and the acute 

H 3 Nami 
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 Ramifications will riſe into Angles, ap- 
proaching nearer to right Angles: This 
Alteration is moſt neceſſary ; for by that 
Means a greater Quantity of Air is con- 
tained in a leſs Space than when their 
Angles were more acute; which may be 
thus demonſtrated. Let A. B. be the 2 
pera Arteria, firſt divided into Branches 
C. B. and G. F. which conſtitute the 
ſuperior Lobes, and into others T. D, 
and H. E. which conſtitute the inferi- 
or Lobes. 1 ſay, that theſe Angles, 
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when the Lungs are inflated with Air, 
will be increaſed; for if L. M. is the 
Trunk from vlience ariſes the Branch 
O. Q. let P. * be drawn parallel to 

| L. M. 
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L. M. it is plain, from the 35th Prop. 


of the firſt Book of Exch that the 


Parallelogram O. R. is equal to any 
Parallelogram, wich is extended from 
L. M. to P. N. ſtanding upon the - ſame 
or an equal Baſis: But the Parallelo- 


gieram O. Q. is not extended to N. there- 


fore the nearer it approaches to O. R. 
the more Air may be contained in a 


leſs Space. 


Wijzn theſe Tabules are therefore in- 
flated with Air in Inſpiration, the ſe- 
veral Ramifications recede more from 
each other, through the whole Sub- 
ſtance of the Lungs, and their Angles 


become larger; by which Means the 
Lobes, with all their various Branches, 
are then more erected. 


Ie the Lungs be placed in a Vacuum, 
and a Paſſage contrived to admit the 
external Air into the Trachæa, they 


immediately become greatly diſtended 5 


but that ſtill they reſiſt, and endeavour 
to contract, is moſt evident from hence, 


becauſe when the external Air is ad- 


H 4 mitted, 
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mitted, they inſtantly ſubſide; or if they 
be ſuſpended in the Air, they ſoon re- 
duce themſelves into a ſmaller Space 
than they poſſeſt in Phuman Body. This 
ContraQion muſt be therefore owing to 
the natural Spring of the Lunge, not 
to the Air; for any Body ſuſpended in 
an homogeneous Fluid, ſuch; as the Air, 
and receiving on all Sides an equal Pref- 
ſure, cannot from thence receive any Alte- 
ration of its Figure; and notwithſtand- 
ing this Reſiſtance of the Lunge (which 
is owing to the Spring of the Cartila- 
ges, and the Action of the meſochondri- 
on Muſcles, intermediate between them) 
is much leſs than the Preſſure of the 
Air; yet when, by the Aſſiſtance of o- 
ther Organs, it is increaſed, and made 
ſuperior to the diſtending Force of the 
Air, the Lungs muſt - Again unavoidably 
ſubſide. | 


From theſe Experiments, the man- 
ner how Reſp:ration is performed in a 
human Body, may be evidently demon- 
ſtrated. | 


TAT 
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Tuar the Space between the Lungs 
and the Pleura is a Vacuum, and en- 
tirely void of Air, is ſufficiently mani- 
feſt from hence; that the Thorax is 
perfectly formed in the Womb, and eve- 
ry Paſſage ſo exactly cloſed, that no ex- 
ternal Air can afterwards gain Admit- 
tance ; and that the Lungs of an En- 
bryo never receive any Air in the 
Momb, is plain, becauſe they are then 
always filled with Water, proceeding 
from the Amnios, which is not expelPd 
till the F#tus paſſes through the nar- 
row Streights of the Uterus, and Va- 
gina ; its Thorax being thereby greatly 
compreſſed : And on this Account, the 
7 of an Embryo always ſubſide in 
Water, which Diſpoſition can never be 
procured to the Lungs of an Animal, 
which has once breathed, notwithſtand- 
ing the Air is drawn off by an Air- 
Pump. 


From hence, likewiſe, it is evident, 
that whenever the external Air is ad- 


mitted by a Wound into each Cavity 
of 
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of the Thorax, and gives a Balance to 
the Preſſure of the internal Air, the 
"Lungs by the Aſſiſtance of their own 
contracting Force muſt immediately ſub- 
fide; but if ſuch a Force be given to 
the Ait entering the Trachæa, as might 
exceed the Preſſure of the external Air, 
the Animal may be ſtill kept alive, as 
() Hook by the following remarkable 
Experiment has demonſtrated. He open- 
ed the Thorax of a Dog, and with a 
Pair of Bellows, and a Pipe, conveyed 
Air into his Wind-pipe The Heart con- 
tinued beating for a very long Time, 
after all the Thorax and Belly had been 
opened; nay, after the Diaphragi had 
been in great Part cut away, and the Pe- 
| ricardium removed from the Heart, and 
= from ſeveral Trials made, it ſeem'd very 
| probable, that this Motion might have 
been continued as long almoſt as there 
Was any Blood left within the Veſſels 
of the Dog 5 for the Motion of the 
Heart ſeem'd very little changed, after 
4 above an Hour's Time, from the firſt 
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opening the Thorax, though he found 


that upon removing the Bellows, the 
Lung would preſently grow flaccid, and 


the Heart have convulſive Motions ; 
but upon renewing the Motion of the 
Bellows, the Heart recovered its former 
Motion, and the Convnlffons ceaſed. He 
likewiſe adds, that tho' he made a Li- 
gature upon all the great Veſſels, which 


went into the lower Parts of its Body, 


he could not find any Alteration in the 
Pulſe of the Heart, the Circulation it 
ſeems being performed ſome other Way. 
He could not perceive diſtinctly whe- 
ther the Air did unite, and mix with 


the Blood; nor did he in the leaſt per- 
ceive the Heart to ſwell upon the Ex- 


tenſion of the Lungs ; nor did the Lunge 


| ſeem to ſwell upon the Contraction of 


the Heart. 


WHENEVER the Action of the inter- 
coſtal Muſcles is ſtrong enough to over- 
come the Reſiſtance of the cartilagi- 
nous Segments, (a) which join the Ribs 


—— 


(a) Veſal. 1. Cap. XIX. Fig. 3. B E. CA E. 5. Fig. 7. 
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to the Sternum, and perpetually reſiſt 
their Action, (by forming with them 
an acute Angle, which, when the Ribs 
are elevated by the Action of theſe Muſ- 
cles, is forced nearer to a right Angle) 
the Capacity of the Thorax is thence 
greatly enlarged, a Vacuum is produced 
between the Pleura, and the Lungs, 
and the Preſſure of the Air, being greater 
than the Reſiſtance of the Lungs, di- 
ſtends them, till their - convex Super- 
Hcies is at Contact with the concave 
Superficies of the Pleura 3 and the Re- 
ſiſtance of one is exactly equal to the 
' Preſſure of the other. But the Cauſes, 
which produced this Dilatation of the 
Thorax, are thereby ſo weakned, that 
its longer Duration is prevented; and 
Exſpiration, or a Contrattion of the 
Thorax, muſt unavoidably follow this 
full Expanſion 5 for in the full Point 
of Iuſpiration, the Blood is ſo ſtrongly 
compreſſed in the Zungs, which are 
then in a State of Reſt, that it cannot 
paſs with the ſame Freedom as before 
Into the left Veatricle of the Heart ; 
whence the Influx of the ner vous and 
ar- 
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arterial Fluid into the intercoſtal Muſe 
cles, and Diaphragm, being diminiſhed, 
the muſcular Action dilating the 7 horax 
in ſome Meaſure abates of its Force ; 

the Aquilibrium is deſtroy'd, the Spring 
of the Cartilages overcomes and depreſ- 
ſes the Ribs, by which Means the 20. 
rax is contracted, and Ex/ſpiration is 
performed. 


Tuk Action of the cartilaginous Seg- 
ments, joining the Ribs to the Ster- 
num, is the only Antagoniſt the inter- 
coſtal Muſcles have; for they always 
reſiſt the Force of theſe Muſcles, en- 
deavouring to raiſe them, and make their 
Angles larger. This Fabric was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, becauſe Reſpiration is 
ſucceſſive, and could not poſſibly be per- 
formed by antagoniſt Muſcles ; for as 
ſuch, they muſt act alternately : But all 
the Nerves, deſign'd for voluntary, muſ- 
cular Motion, have for the moſt Part 
the ſame Origine ; and in the time of 
Sleep when Reſpiration 1s involuntary, 
there is an equal Influx of Spirits into 
all the Nerves ; and conſequently, all 


mnſ- 
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muſeulay Motion muſt be then equal, 
not ſucceſſive but theſe Cartilages per- 
petually retain their Spring and Action, 
even in a dead Body; ( and whenever 
the Cauſes that dilate the Thorax ceaſe 
to act, by their elaſtic Action, it is im- 
mediately depreſſed, and contracted;) and 
by this ſurpriſing Mechaniſm this Her- 
petual Motion is ſuſtained. 


Tre Heart, likewiſe, is a Muſcle, 
whoſe Motion is perpetual and fucceſ- 
ſive, while other Muſcles are ſometimes 
at Reſt, and ſometimes in Motion; and 
is ſo wonderfully contrived , that the 
ſame Cauſe, which deſtroys its Contrac- 
tion, reſtores its Dilatation; and each, 
by this Means, is mutually continued ; 
for the conc Form of the Arterzes, and 
their muſcular Membranes, ſupply the 
Place of an Antagoniſt : On which Ac- 
count, whenever the Heart by its Con- 
8 expels the Blood into the Aor- 
ta, by the Reſiſtance which the conic 


— 5 this Veſſel gives to its Mo- 
tion, it is repelled; and by that Means 


the coronary Arteries „ Which are di- 
ſperſed 
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ſperſed through the Subſtance of the 
Heart, are repleniſhed with Blood, and 
its Nerves with Spirits, from the — 
bellum (for no Obſtacle o ppoſes ): But 
at the: fame Moment the Heart is thus 


fully contracted „ the Auricles are re- 


laxed, and diſtended with Blood; by 
which Means the Cauſe of its Con- 
traction immediately ceaſes ; for the Mo- 
tion of the nervous Fluid, that would 


otherwiſe continue to flow into the 


Heart, is now prevented by this Preſ- 
ſure of the Blood in the diſtended Au- 


ricles; for as (a) Lower, and () Wil. 


lis have demonſtrated, no Nerve arrives 


to the Heart, but what paſſes through 


the Auricles; fo that when they are 
filled and diſtended, theſe Nerves muſt 
be compreſſed, and for that Moment 
( as when a Ligature is apply'd round 
them) the Heart muſt become paraly- 
tic from the Want of a ſufficient Influx 
of animal Spirits, Hence the Auricles 
no longer receiving any Oppoſition con- 


— 


(a) De Cordis ſitu G ſtructurâ. C. 1. | 
(b) Nervoru n deſcriptio & uſus. C, XXIV, | 
tract, 
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tract, and evacuate the Blood into the 
Heart, which eaſily yields to it, and 
becomes 'd:/tended ; and at the ſame time 
it receives this Blood, ( by receiving like- 
wiſe the nervous Fluid, whoſe Motion 
is now free, and Blood into the Coro- 
narieg) it recovers a Capacity for a Na. 
ceeding Curadblus. | 


Souk have admired 2 the Motion 
of the Heart, and that of Reſpiration, 
is not performed in the ſame Space of 
Time; but it has been demonitrated, 
that the Action of the former depends 
on the ſucceſſive Influx of the er vous 
and arterial Fluid into the Subſtance 
of the Heart, and on the Influx of 
Blood into its Cavity, which laſt only 
is derived from the Lunge, and which 
are capable of containing ten times the 
Quantity of Blood, which the Jet Ven- 
Fricle of the Heart can contain. Hence 
in the full Point of Inſpiration, when 
the Lung are almoſt in a State of Reſt, 
and its Arterzes are ſo compreſſed that 
the Blood cannot ireely paſs into the 


Veins, the Heart is ſtill ſupply'd with 
Blood 
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Blood from the pulmonary Veins; which 
according to the former Computation, 
contain a- ſufficient. Quantity to reple- 
niſh the Heart five times. This is the 
Reaſon why, if the Air be ſtrongly re- 
tained in the Lunge, the Motion of 


the Heart is perceived very ſenſibly lan- 
Seid, after the fifth Pulſat ion. 


* 88 $ the Humours is 


quicker through the Lung, than through 


any other Part of the Body; for as 
great a Quantity paſſes through them 
in the ſame Space of Time, as through 
all the other Parts of the Body; for 


all the Arteries receive their Blood from 


the Aorta, this from the left Ventricle 
of the Heart, and this from the Lungs ; 
therefore, if two Ounces of Blood are 
exp. led from the Heart at each Pulſa- 
tion, the ſame Quantity muſt neceſſarily 
paſs through the Lunge in the fame 
Space of Time; otherwiſe a fatal Pe- 
ripneumony would ſoon ſucceed ; There- 


fore, if the Heart be ſuppoſed to con- 


tract ſixty times in a Minute, three 
* ſix hundred Ounces of Blood 
E (ac- 


-” 
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(according to this Computation) muſt 
paſs through the Lungs in the Space of 
an Hour. And on this Account, when 
the pulmonary Artery is wounded, three 
or four Pounds of Blood- are often eva- 
cuated i in the Space of one Minute. a 
Taz pulmonary erde receiving the 
circulating Humours divide them into 
as many different Parcels, as there are 
Ramifications, whoſe Number is almoſt 
infinite ; theſe minute arterial Ramifi- 
_ cations terminate in Veins, which, by 
Degrees uniting, become larger, till at 
length they end in four large Branches 
returning from the four different Lobes, 
which joining together form the Seb! 
cus Lowerianus. By this Structure the 
Humours, that were before ſeparated in 
the Arteries, are afterwards intimately 
mixed in the Yezns : Hence (a) Malpi- 
ghius affirmed, that the chief Action of 
the Lungs conſiſted in mixing equally 
the hetorogeneons Parts of the Blood, 


(a) Opera Anaton's p. 325. 


and 
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and that in a Drachm, or any given 
Quantity of the Fluid. Which circulate 
through, them, there will be a propor- 
tioned” Mixture of, the ſeveral Humours 
contained 1 in the Blood. (a) Borbllus, 
oppoling this Opinion of Malpig ius, 
aſſerted, that the . Action of the Lungs 
confifted. in ſeparating the Humours ; 
the molt exquiſite Separation being per- 
formed, when the Blood, or any bete- 
rogeneous Fluid, paſſes from a large 
Tube thr ough ſmall Ramifications: : Bur 
their Opinions, though very different, 
may be eaſily reconciled, being each of 
them partly right ; for the circulating 
Humours, by the Strufure of the Ar 
terzes, are ſe eparated, and by that of the 
Veins ate again moit intimately mixed 
together; and by this uſeful Mecha- 
niſm, the new viſeid Chyle received in- 
to the Blood, which otherwiſe would 
be apt to run into Coheſious, is attenu- 
ated, and all the circulating Humours are 
preſerved in a a juſt 45 of „ 
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Tussk Advantages. are likewiſe great- 


ly promoted by the Preſſure of the Air 
on the Veſſels of the Lunge, being ſo 
; perpetually varied, that they never con- 


tinue of the ame Form, for two ſuc- 


ceſſive Moments of Time: For in In- 


ſpiration their Expanſion, and the Pref: 


ſure of the Air on them, gradually in- 
creaſe, and in the ſame Proportion de- 
creaſe in Exſpiration and when the Air 


is retain'd in the full Point of Inſpira- 
tion, its increaſing Rarefaction ſtill con- 


tinues the Change; and ſince the Ca- 


pacity of theſe Veſſels is perpetually 
changed, the Figure of the Fluids muſt 
unavoidably_ admit of the. ſame Altera- 
tion: And it is probable that by this 


Means the Humours paſs thr ough, and 
are prepared in the Lungs for all the 


different Secretions which are afterwards 


performed in the whole Body; for all 


Secretions are made from the ſame Blood, 


and in a great Meaſure receive her 


different Properties from the different 


Capacity of the ſeparating Veſſels; and 


ſince theſe Veſſels from their greateſt 
Capa- 


O. 
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Capacity, which is circular, are gradu- 
ally compreſſed and changed into a Plane 
Figure, they muſt therefore likewiſe paſs 
through all the various intermediate De- 


Srees. 


Ir is evident from what has been laid 
down, that the moſt neceſſary Functions 
of the animal Oeconomy immediately de- 
pend on the Influence of this Organ; 
and that likewiſe the Heat, Colour, and 
the moſt material Properties of the 
Blood, are chiefly owing to the Lungs. 


FOR it is a that ſueh Ani- 
mals who want Lungs, as Fiſhes, are 
always cold, and the greater the Reſpira- 
tion (or the Action of the Lungs) is, the 
greater likewiſe is the Degree of Heat; 
for in an human Body the Force of 
Heat increaſes in Proportion to that of 
Attrition, and this to the Force of Cir- 
culation, which is as great through the 
Lungs as through all other Parts of the 
Body : Hence, in regard to the Force 
of Attrition, there is the greateſt Heat, 


but in reſpect of the Air the greateſt l 
I 5 Cold; 3 
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Cold; the one is juſtly corrected by the 
other"; for the Force of Attrition in 


theſe Parts is fo very violent from the 
Preſſure of the Air, and the Velocity 
of the Blood”s Motion, that Health could 
not long ſubſiſt if it was not thus u. 
derated by a proper Diſpoſition of theſe 
Veſſels in beg > much expanded, and 
by an 1 oppoſi re Quality 1 in the Air. 


Lg the Refrigeration of any Body 
is proportioned to the Expanſion of its 
Surface, and the Denſity of the Medi- 
um, (as Sir Iſaac Newton has obſer- 
ved) and if any Body of a ſmall Sur- 
face, warmed to a great Degree, is ex- 
' tended into a large Surface, and placed 
in a denſe Medium, it will, from that 
Alteration, more quickly abate its Heat 
than otherwiſe: And for the ſame Rea- 
ſon, the Heat of the Blood in the Lung 
muſt” be much diminiſhed, and modera- 
ted, by being expanded on a large Su- 
| Pte, and expoſed to the Influence 

of the Air, whoſe Heat, in the moſt 
warm Weather, is leſs than that which 
is natural to a human Body, and by be- 
ing 
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ing renewed every Inſpiration, its Den- 
firy ity is kept up in full Force ; for that 
which is expired, by being rarified and 
warmed by the Nat of the Body, is 

not capable of cooling the Blood if re- 
ceived again into the Lunge, as freſh 
_ OT 


—_— TE. 000 WP 


nen appears the Reaſon Why Wind, 
which 3 is only Air renewed, or a change 
of Atmoſphere, is fo cooling (not that 
in Wind there is any thing aQually 
more cold than in any other Part of 
the ſame Air; for the moſt ſenſible Ther- 
mometer, expoſed to the Wind of a large 
Bellows, receives from thence no Alte- 
ration) the circumambient Air being ſaon 
rendered by the Heat of human Bodies, 
more light, rarified, and conſequently leſs 
capable of attracting Heat from them, 
than fuch Air as is placed beyond their 
Sphere of Activity. | 


Hexce likewiſe appears the Reaſon, 
why the vital Heat is more ftrong, and 
laſting, in robuſt Conſtitutions, than 


in others, their Humours being more 
| "= * denſe, 
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denſe, and their Veſſels more. elaſtic ; 
and from thence, not only capable of 
exciting a greater Heat, but of attrac- 
ting and retaining I longer than weak- 
er Bodies: For though Attrition excites 
Heat, by collecting that elementary Fire 
which is diſperſed through every Part of 
Space; and though this Collection is pro- 
portioned to the Elaſticity and Velocity 
of the Bodies in Motion, yet its Reten- 
tion is always proportioned to the Den- 
i Ty of Bodies, 


(aa) Sir 1/aac Newton in his Opticks 
ſuppoſes, that not only the Collection, 
but the Retention of Fire, or Heat in 
any Body, depends on the eſcillatory 
Motion of all the Parts of that Body 
which is warmed; he ſuppoſes likewiſe, 
that there is an artract ing Force be- 
tween the corporeal Subſtance and Fire, 
or the Rays of Light; and that when 
this Particle of Fire is in a perfect Va- 
cuum, its Motion is very flow, but that 


* ä : TX _— 
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the nearer it approaches to any Body, the 
more it is attracted by it, and its Ve- 
locity is increaſed in the ſame Propor- 
tion, which is always greateſt at the 
Point of Contact, from whence it is in- 
ſtantly repelled ; * from hence an Ac- 
tion and Reaction ariſe, which produce 
oſtillatory Motions ; and that the Force 
of Heat continues in Proportion to the 
Violence and Duration of theſe Vibra- 
_ tions : He ſuppoſes likewiſe, that theſe 
Rays of Light arrive to Bodies with an 
acute Superficies : But as theſe Notions 
were by no Means capable of a De- 
monſtration, and as this great Man was 
prevented from proſecuting them far- 
ther, he propoſes them to be inquired 
into, and examined by otliers; and af- 
ter the moſt cautious Reaſoning on re- 
peated Experiments, it appears, that (not- 
withſtanding elaſtic Bodies are moſt ca- 
pable of collecting Heat by Attrition, 
and that this is the chief Cauſe which 
excites Heat in a human Body, ) this 
Collection of Fire in other corporeal 
Subſtances may be owing to other Cau- 
ſors But whatever the different Cauſes 

** 
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are, which determine and communicate 
Heat to Bodies, it is always retained in 
ſuch Bodies, not in Proportion to'their 
Elaſticity,” but in Proportion to the 
Quantity of Matter' and ſpecific Gra- 
 wity of ſuch Bodies; for if Gold, Mer- 
cury, Lead and u. ater, are placed in 
the fame Degree of Fire, their diſſe- 
rent Heat will be exactly proportioned 
to their different Denſitzes; and no 
Bodies are certainly leſs capable than 
thefe two laſt, of exciting elaſtic Vi. 
Burton. 


Tux greater the Denſity of any Bo- 
dy is, the greater likewife is the Diffi- 
culty to communicate Heat to it, but 
when communicated it is the longer re. 
trained; whereas to Bodies of a reverſe 
Nature, it is eaſily communzcated, and 
as quickly goes off. This is the Rea- 
fon why Perſons of a weak Conſtituti- 
on, from a ſmall Force of Heat are, for 
2 ſhorr Space of Time, immediately fluſh- 
ed and warmed; for Weakneſs is nothing 
elſe but a Relaxation of the err > and 
a My in the Fluids. 5 
N O. 
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NorHiNe is more wonderful, and 
perhaps more difficult to explain, than 
the Heat of the Blood in animal Bodies; 
for the moſt violent Agitation of any 
other Fluid is not capable of producing 
fo great a Force of Heat; but whoever 


conſiders the following Reaſons will find 


them, I believe, ſufficient to account for 
it. /, The particular Elaſticity and 
Sprang of the Solide of animal Bodies, 
their Mot ins perpetually changed, the co- 
nic Form of the Arteries, their Ramiß.- 
cations, the various Motions and Reper- 


cuſſions ariſing from hence, muſt all pro- 
duce a more exquiſite Artrition, than 


any artificial Motion can poſſibly exeite. 


2dly, The animal Spirito i in ſeveral Parts 


of the Body mixing with the Blood, 


which from the elaborate Secretion, their 
ſurprizing Afzoxy, and the Minute- 


neſs, of their Parts, ſeem to be ſome- what 


analogous to the Rays of Ligbt or Par- 
ticles of Fire. 3dly, The Deuſty of the 


Globules increaſed by being compacted 
by the Action of the Veſſels, and their 


* Form containing the greateſt 
Quan- 
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Quantity of Matter in the ſmalleſt Space, 1 
make them capable of retaining their | 
Heat the longer. 4thly, By being olea- f 


ginous they are apt to receive and re- 
tain a greater Degree of Heat than o- 
ther Fluids; for (a) Sir Iſaac Newton 
has obſerved, that there is a peculiar 
Affnity and Attraction between Heat, 
or the Rays of Light, and oleaginous 
and /ulphureous Bodies. 5thly, This 
Attrition is performed in Veſſels where 
no colder Medium, ſuch as the Air, 
(or at leaſt only its more ſubtle Parts) 
can intervene; for any warm Body placed 
in a Vacuum retains its Heat much lon- 
ger, than if expoſed to open Air, (its 
Medium being much more fine than com- 
mon Air;) and if a perfect Vacuum could 
be obtained, it is probable that a denſe 
Body, ſufficiently heated, would perpetu- 
ally retain its Heat. This, perhaps, may 
be the Cauſe of the perpetual Heat of 
the Sun, which, according to the beſt 
Computations, is the largeſt, and moſt 
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Jenſs "ay of a Form almoſt ſphari- 
cal, yioleatly. warmed, and agitated, and 
placed in a Medium which muſt from 
thence be moſt ſubtle and fine, 3 


* HE bright purple colo. age the 
Blood is chiefly owing to the Lungs, 
but not by admitting nitrous Particles 
with the Air, as Lower and others 
have imagined; for it does not appear 
that Air is received into the Blood, or 
that Nitre can be any way. ſufficiently 
volatilized to be univerſally mixed with 


the Air, and fit for this Purpoſe ; for 


all Nitre is naturally a fixed Salt, neither 
by the Mixture of, a volatile alkaline 
Salt (if it ſhould happen to meet with 
ſuch in the Farth) can it be rendered vo- 
latile ; for from thence it only becomes 


ſemivolatile, and. incapable'of aſcending 


ſo high above the Surface of the Earth, 


as 1s generally ſuppoſed; the volatile 
Spirit of Nitre is likewiſe an artificial 


Preparation, and one of the ſtrongeſt 
Acids, and would be moſt pernicious 
to the Lunge, if received into them: 
Neither does this Opinion receive any 

Force 
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Force from ie florid Colout, which the 
Blood acquires by being LANE with N.. 
tre; for Salt Armoniac, Salt Gem, or 
common Sea Salt, will give the ſame 


TinQure. to it. But it is evident from 


the Diſcoveries which. have been made 
with Microſcopes, that this Colour of 
the Blood is owing to. the Action 
of the Veſſels on the contained Hu- 
mours; for (4) Leuwenhoel has given 
ocular Demonſtration, that ſix pellucid 
Globules of Serum, compatted and join- 
ed together, form a red Globule, whoſe 
Colour is loſt whenever they are ſepa- 
rated, and cannot be again reſtored by 
being mixed with Nitre or any of theſe 
Salts: Aand as the Preſſure of the Veſ- 
ſels in the Lungs. 18. greater on the cir- 
culating Fluids than in any other Part 
of the Body, the Globules that were be- 
fore ſeparated, or imperfectly joyned to- 
gether, are thereby compreſſed, and moſt 
exactly united; and from thence the Co- 
lour of he: Blood, returning into the 


— — 
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left Ventricle, is much more bright and 
florid, than in the right Ventricle, be- 
fore 1 it received the Action of che Lungs. 


WHATEVER is the different Nature 


of the Food received into the Stomach, 


the Chyle or Milk made from thence is 
always of a white Colour; and when 
more perfectly elaborated by the Action 


of the Yeſels, and the Mixture of the 


other animal Fluids, is changed into a 
red Colour. This particular Alteration 


may in ſome Meaſure be illuſtrated from 


chymical Experiments made on Mill; 


for if this is mixed with any Thing of 


an alkalime Nature, and gradually agi- 

tated with a ſufficient Degree of Heat, 
it aſſumes a vellow Colour, and from 
thence paſſes "through various Degrees, 
till at length it becomes intenſely red: 
And if the Heat be farther increaſed, it 
is changed into a dark Colour. Thus 


in a human Body, the Ce and Milt, 
by being mixed with the other animal 


Fluids, which are of an allaleſcent Na- 
ture, tho? not alkaline, and by being 
2 a by more juſt Degrees of Feat 

and 
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and Preſſure, are changed into a hel. 
bow Serum, and at length into florid 
Blood. On this Account a /anguine Com- 
plexion is almoſt peculiar to ſuch who 
uſe much Exerciſe; while they who 
lead an inactive Life generally, look pale; 


and in hot Countries, the Complexion 


of the Inhabitants is dark, and aduſt, 
their Solids being parched up, and their 
Fluids agitated with a ſtronger Force 
of Heat, than in a more moderate Cli- 
VF 


TAE Opinion of the Air "EA re- 
ceived into the Blood, has very much 
prevailed, notwi ding there are ſe- 
veral Arguments, which ſeem ſufficient 
to prove the contrary. 1 ft, The exter- 
nal Membrane, that receives the imme- 
diate Contact of the Air, is lubricated 
with a mucilagiaous, unctuous Humour, 
and ſuch as Mr. Boyle has demonſtrat- 


ed, with the greateſt difficulty, admits 


the Air to paſs through ©: 0 and Wa- 


* " 


(a) L.. 2. chap. 13.7 


ter, 
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ter, which ſeems to be a more ſubtle 
Body, will enter through Pores, which 
are impervious to Air. 2dly, Every 
Part of the Lungs ſeems to be careful- 
ly guarded againſt its Admittance, for 
it cannot enter through the Arteries, be- 
cauſe the repreſſing Force of the circu- 
lating Fluid in theſe Veſſels is grea- 
ter than the preſſing Force of the Air; 
for no Fluid (as the Doctrine of Hy- 
draulics demonſtrates) can enter a Veſſel 
repleniſhed with another Fluid, where 
the Reſiſtance of one 1s greater than 
the Preſſure of the other; and the Veins 
are ſo compreſſed every Inſpiration, that 
no Admittance can be then expected of 
another Fluid, and in Exſpiration the 
preſſing Force of the Air is directed a 
contrary Way: Beſides, if the Air could 
obtain a Paſſage into the Veins, it muſt 
enter through every Veſicle, ſince one 
has not a more particular Privilege of 
admitting it than another; but as the 
Number of theſe is almoſt infinite, it 
muſt unavoidably follow, that in the Fi- 


zus Lowerianus, where they all termi- 
K nate, 
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nate, there muſt be a very conſiderable 
Collection of Air, and being there agi- 
tated wich the Blood, Bubbles muſt be 
thence excited ; but nothing of this Na- 
ture can be ehlarced with the beſt Microſ- 
copes. (a) 3dly, If Air be injected into the 
Veſels of any Animal, it ſoon proves 
fatal: It ſeems therefore improbable, that 
the common groſs Air can be admit- 
ted into the Blood through the Zungs ; 
and the Advantage which (6) Borellus 
aſſigns to the Blood, from the interme- 
27 diate Poſition of the Particles of Air be- 
tween the Globules of Blood, produc- 
ing an oſcillatory, elaſtic Motion, may 
be more juſtly explained from the Par- 
ticles of Fire, which penetrate and en- 
ter all Bodies, both ſolid and fluid, which 
are thereby rarefied in Proportion to the 
Quantity of Heat, and the different Den- 
ſities of ſuch Bodies; and as it can be 
demonſtrated, that the Force of Heart is 
ſcarce the fame in any Part of Matter 


n 1 


(a) Leuwenh. Op. 1 p- 37. 214. 
2 De Moti Auimalium. 3 24k, prep. 115. 
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for two ſucceſſive Moments of Time, it 
evidently. follows, that not only in the 
Blood, but in all other Solids and Fluids, 
there muſt be a 1 e p 
periſtaltic Motion. 


Tuvs I have cadeavoint to give a 

ſhort and accurate Account of the Lungs, 
deduced from the anatomical Structure 
of the Parts, the Preſſure of the Air, 
and the Properties of the. circulating 
Humours ; and from thence likewiſe may 
be explained the good and bad Effects 
of Air, which are obſervable in pulmo- 
nary Diſorders, from the different Al- 
terations of its Gravity and Elaſticity ; 
and what Air is moſt ſuitable to 9 
tive Couſtitutions. 


THe Gravity of the Air, when too 
much increaſed , becomes pernicious; not 
that Reſpiration is thereby prevented, 
for in that Reſpect it may be perform. 
ed where there is the greateſt Excefs of 
Gravity, becauſe the Preſſure is every 
where equal, the Force of the external 
| 3: Air 
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Air preſſing the Thorax being equal 
to that of the internal Air diſtending 
the Lunge; but the Inconvenience pro- 
ceeds from the Exceſs of its Weight 
on the Veſſels, which are by that Means 
ſo compreſſed, and their Reſiſtance made 
lo great, that the right Ventricle of 
the Heart cannot propel the Blood 
through the Lungs, . whence a fatal 
Peripneumony muſt ſoon enſue ; but it 
ſeldom happens that the Gravity of the 
Air is ſo far increaſed, except from ſome 
poyſonous Vapours, as to produce theſe 
bad Effects. 


A heavy Air is moſt pr oper fs woch 
whoſe Fibres are too much relaxed, 
and whoſe Fluids are too much diſſol— 
ved, (which is generally the Caſe of moſt 
conſumptive Conſtitutions) and particu- 
larly for ſuch aſthmatic Perſons, whoſe 
Diſorders proceed from ſpaſmodic Con- 
tractions of the meſochondrion Muſcles, 
which by this increaſed Preſſure are kept 
more forcibly diſtended; and who on 
this Account are | always obſerved to 
breath 


4 | 
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wh more freely in ſuch an Air: There- 
fore, ſuch Perſons ought always to chuſe 
a ſerene Air in a low, dry, ſandy Soil, 
with an open Situation; for the moſt 

ferene Air, as it appears by the Baro- 
meter, is moſt heavy, its Spring being 
then not weakned by 'the Interpoſition 
of aqueous Particles: In the next Place 
the Preſſure of the Air is, ceteris pari- 
bus, as the Altitude of the ſuperincum- 
bent Column of Air; and Marriote (a) 
has obſerved, that if a Barometer be 
carried up to the Top of a very high 
Tower, the Mercury gradually ſubſides, 
till it is reduced only to the Weight of 
twenty four or twenty five Inches, as be- 
ing then preſſed by a ſhorter Column, 
and conſequently a leſs Quantity of Air; | 
and if it is carried down into a very 
deep Cave, or Mine, it gradually riſes, 
as being ſucceſſively preſſed by a grea- 
ter Quantity of Air. And ( Graveſ- 
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end. has ſhewn this Alteration to be ſo 
conſider able, that the Mercury ſubſides 
a quarter 'of an Inch in the Barome- 
ter by being carried a hundred Yards 
higher in the ſame Air; a dry. Soil is 
moſt proper, becauſe ſuch exhales the 
leaſt Quantity of Vapours, which are 
greatly. prejudicial, not. only. as. they 
diminiſh the Spring of the Air, but as 
they increaſe the Relaxation of the Hes 


Hels. 


svc ch a Situation, tho” moſt eligible, 
is very difficult to obtain, for low Si- 
tuations are generally moz/? and confined, 
by which Means the Advantages thence 
propoſed are prevented, and are com- 
monly attended with greater Inconveni- 
ences than higher Situations, which are 
ſo remarkably healthy, and fo much e- 
ſteem'd, becauſe. the Circulation of Air 
is more open and unconfined, and the 
full Vigour of its Spring is preſerved in | 
being ſo free from Yaponrs. 
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Tae Levity of the Air increaſed to 
a great Exceſs, is immediately pernici- 
ous, becauſe its Fofce is not then ſuf- 
ficient to overcome the natural Contrac- 
tion of the Lungs: The nearer it ap- 
proaches to this Diſpoſition, the more 
improper it is for ſuch to whom a hea- 
vy Air is neceſſary; hence on the Top 
of high Mountains ſuch Perſons are of- 
ten apt to ſpit Blood, their Veſlels be- 
ing weak, and their Humours moſt ea- 
fily rarefied from the Want of a fſuf- 
fictent Preſſure. A light Air is moſt 
proper to ſuch whoſe Humours are con- 
denſed, and Fibres contracted, who 1n 
a heavy Air are particularly ſubjeCt to 
inflammatory Diſorders. 


HEN C E likewiſe it is evident, how 
Heat or Cold by altering the Diſpoſi- 
tion of the Air affect the Lungs of con- 
ſumptive Perſons, as by the former it 
is always rarefied, and by the latter con- 
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Tax Air by being EPR, „lb be- 


comes leſs elaſtick, and incapable of pe- 


netrating into the fineſt Receſſes of the 
Lungs, whence the Veſſels are unequal- 
ly diſtended and relaxed, and the Hu- 
mours thereby leſs compacted: Hence 
Perſons of a lax and leucophlegmatic 
Habit of Body are in ſuch a Conſtitu- 
tion of Air particularly ſubject to moiſt 
Coughs and Defluxions ; the pulmona- 


ry Veſſels at that Time being apt to 


receive a greater Quantity of Humours 
from their Reſiſtance being diminiſhed, 
and from their Relaxation being increa- 
ſed, are leſs capable of propelling them. 


A dry Air is ſubje& to the ſame Ad- 


vantages and Inconveniences which pro- 


ceed from an Increaſe of its Gravity; 
the ſame Effects are produced from dit- 
ferent Cauſes; by the former the Veſ- 
ſels are made narrow from the Preſ- 
ſure on them, by the latter, from their 
Own Contract lion which is always dimi- 


iſhed by a relaxing, lubricating Moiſture. 
„ 
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Wrotver adds, to what is here men- 
tioned, the Inconveniences which at- 
tend Perſprration being increaſed, or 
diminiſhed, by theſe Alterations, may 
eaſily account for the ſeveral Diſtem- 
pers which proceed from the varzous 
Seaſons of the Year, and Changes of 
the Weather ; all which the Divine Old 
Man (a) has moſt accurately deſcribed. 


_ 
_ * 


(a) Lib. 1. Aphoriſm. 
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Sz Conſumption of the Lung: 
is 2 Waſting of the Solids, 
and a Corruption of the 
ah Fluids, proceeding from a 
— Collection of Purulent Mat. 
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FE AED L Diſeaſes, which root foal 
the fame Cauſes, differ only in their Si- 


tuation; and the moſt certain Method 


of attaining to a Knowledge. of internal 
Di ſorders, is by comparing them with 


ſuch as are external, and of the ſame 


Sort ; therefore, the obſcure Nature and 
Origine of internal Ulcers may be mot 
rationally explained, from the ſenſible 
Cauſes of ſuch as are external; all 
which may be reduced to whatever 
Cauſe. produces ſuch a Stagnation of the 


Humour. „as muſt obfirutt,  mmfiame, and 


then /appurate the Veſſels; or to what- 
ever diſſolves their Continuity, of which 
a Suppuration is the unavoidable Con- 
ſequence : In this laſt Caſe, an- Ulcer is 
formed without any preceding Ob/truc- 
tion; in the former *tis the Conſequence 
of it; and tho'. the ſame Effect is pro- 
duced from different Cauſes, the Indi- 
cations of Cure in the firſt Stage of this 
Diftemper are very different, and even 


in the laſt Stage, tho? the Symptoms. are 


then the ſame, ſome Reg ard i is to be. .had 
to the firſt Cauſe, which has laid the 


Foundation of this Diſorder. From 
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From: hence it appears, that the on- 
ly Way to have an exact Notion of a 
Phthifis of the Lungs, the various Cau- 
ſes of it, and - the Method of Cure, is 
to conſider it as proceeding from pre- 
vious Obſtruttions' of the Veſſels, or 
from a Solution of their Continuity : 
Theſe Effects are produced from the 
{ame Cauſes in the Veſſels of the Langs, 
and on the Surface of the Body; for the 


Sharpneſs of an Inſtrument, and the Force 
given to it, which produce an external 


Wound, are exactly ſupplied in an in- 
ternal Hemoptoe, by too great a Mo- 
mentum given to acrimonions Fluids. 


As this ſeems to be the moſt natu- 
ral Dzvi/con of this Diſtemper, I ſhall; 
therefore, endeavour to account for its 
various Origiue and Progreſs, as ow- 
ing to any Cauſe, which in general dif- 
poles: the Humours to form Obſtruttiogs, 
and peculiarly determines them to the 
Lungs or to whatever gives the Hu- 
mours ſuch an Acrimony , and the pul- 
_— Veſſels ſuch a Tenderneſs , as 
| mult, 
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muſt, if increaſed, diſſolve their Conti. 


nuity. From the Neglect of obſerving 


this regular Method, ſuch confuſed No- 

tions have been delivered of this Diſten. 
per, and Medicines of a contrary Na. 
ture ſo much commended by various 
Authors: But this Difference from hence 
may be evidently explained, and recon. 
ciled; for what is uſeful in one Sort, 
or Stage of this Diſeaſe, may eaſily prove 
deſtrudive 3 in another. | 


ALL Obftruftions proceed from this 


general Cauſe, that the GYobules of the 


Humour are larger than the Capacity of 
the tranſmitting Veſſele; which is owing 
either to a Fault in the Fluids, (in being 
too viſcid; ) or Solide, (in being too 
narrou 0 or to both Cauſes. | 


a els Ir 4 is moſt eoſin from repeated 
Experiments and Obſervation, that the 
Humours in a human Body acquire a 


Viſcidity (tho of a different Nature) 


— — _ — 
— 


e 


which 


W er IO Im 0 _ > 
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which gives them a leſs Aptitude for 
Motion, either from too great Coldueſs, 
or a Circulation too languid'; or from 
Heat and Motion too great and intenſe 5 
or from a Mixture of any viſcid Hu- 


mour 5 or of ſuch as diſpoſes them to a 


Coagulation. 


WhHiLE theirs are preſerved in 
a juſt Degree of Heat and Motion, they: 
continue moſt perfectly attenuated and 
fluid; but when they are entirely de- 
prived of the Benefit of Circulation, 
the finer Parts ſoon become viſcid, and 


the groſs Parts coagulated; therefore, 


when an inactive Life, or any inter- 
nal Cauſe, (by giving too great a Re- 
laxation to the Veſſels and Bowels, ) 
prevents a ſufficient Heat and Circulation, 
they will in Proportion acquire a glari- 
rous Diſpoſition, and thence become more 
aſt to form COIs 27 


\ 


aas thus prodiſpuſic are in as 


_ greateſt Danger, when this Fiſcidity of 


the Fluids is encouraged, and determi- 


ned to the Langs by a moiſt, cold Con- 
| ſtitution 
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ftitution of Air 5 hence Coughs have been | 
generally obſerved to be Epidemic at 
ſuch a Seaſon, (a) and immediately af. 
ter froſty Weather, when the Thaw IM 
begins ; for then ( as it appears by the 
Mercury ſubſiding in the Barometer) 
the Gravity of the Air being greatly di- 
miniſhed, the Humour, from the want 
of a ſufficient Preſſure in the Lungs, 
become leſs attenuated, and acquire a 
greater Viſcidity; which is likewiſe en- 
couraged by the Coldneſs of the Seaſon, 
and the univerſal Relaxation of the Yeſ- 
fels, which the ſame Diſpoſition of Air 
brings on : In this Condition of the 
Flumours, Perſpiration will ſoon be di- 
miniſhed ; not from a Contraction of the 
perſpirable Pores, as is commonly ſup- 
poſed, but from this Viſcidity of the 
Humours ; for ( ceteris paribus ) this 
Evacuation is always proportioned to 
their Velocity and Fluidity, both which 
are in this Caſe deficient. From the ſame 
Cauſe the other Secretzons, which are 


X a 
(a Hippoc. lib. 3. Aphoriſm. 13. | 
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performed in the minute Yeſſels , and 
therein moſt eaſily obſtructed, will be 
likewiſe diminiſhed : Hence the Ma- 
chine becomes perpetually more loaded, 
and the whole vaſcular Frame, by be- 
ing diſtended beyond its uſual Tone, is 

irritated and ſollicited to a Diſcharge; 
which, according to the Laws of Fluids, 
will als happen where there is the 
leaſt Reſiſtance ; by which Means, the 
Lungs of Perſons, thus prediſpoſed, muſt 
be unavoidably oppreſſed, and obſ{rutf- 
ed, as they receive a greater Quantity 
of ſuch viſcid Humours, than uſual , 
from their Reſidence being diminiſh 
ed ; and from the ſame Cauſe, are leſs 
capable of attenuating and propelling 
them. 


HEN CE old Men are particularly ſub- 
jet to Catarrhs, and pituitous Obſtruc- 
tions in the Lungs ;5 for in ſuch the 
Force of Circulation being very languid, 
their Humours thence acquire this cold 
Viſcidity; and from the ſame Cauſe, 
not being determined with ſufficient 


Force to the Surface of the Body, are 
| 5 more 
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more apt to be diſcharged by theſe Paſ: 


ages: Tho? to ſuch Perſons a Cough 
is ſeldom dangerous, their Veſſels he- 


ing firm, and compacted ; but more 


frequently becomes neceſſary, and fer- 
viceable to them, and by ſupplying the 
Place of perſpiration, and other ob- 
ſtructed Outlets, diſcharges ſuch Hu- 
mours, as would other wiſe be quickly 

fatal to them. 


Tur 2 may likewiſe acquire 
a Viſfcidity from any Cauſe, which gives 
them a greater Heat than is natural to 


them, or which diſipates the finer 


Parts, and leaves the groſs behind; 

ſuch as hard Exerciſe, Drinking of Si 
rituous Liquors, profuſe Sweats, &c. 
The Nature of this Viſcidity is very 


different from the former, which pro- 


ceeds from oppoſite Cauſes, and is ge- 
nerally attended with a ſoft, flaccid 
Habit of Body, a weak, low Pulſe, 
Drine pale, an Abſence of Thirſt, and 
all the Symproms of a languid Circula- 
tion; whereas ſuch who have a Predi/- 
ws ton to this V hs have their Fi- 

bres 
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bres more braced, and contracted; theit 
Pulſe ſtronger and quicker ; their Urine 
more high coloured; and are moſt 
particularly ſubject to Obſtructions in 
the Lungs ; when this diſpoſition of the 
Humonrs is encouraged, and determined 
to the Lungs, by being expoſed to any 
external Cold, or by a ſuitable Conſti- 
tution of Air; * 55 as froſty Weather, 
and when Eaft or North Winds blow ; 
which, as Hippocrates (a) obſeryes, like- 
wiſe make theſe Diſorders epidemic to 
ſome Conſtitutions ; for the ſame Diſpo- 
| dition of Air, which by checking Per- 
ſpiration frequently determines the Hu- 
mours to the Lungs, makes their ef 
ſels more apt to be obſtruffed, by gi- 
ving them greater Narrowneſs than is 
natural to them: In ſuch Conſtituti- 
ons, the cutaneous Diſcharge is not on- 
ly apt to be diminiſhed by the Viſei- 
dity of the Fluids, but by the Contrac- 
tion of the perſpirable Veſſels ; by 


( L. Go Ak. 5. . | 5 
* Which 


q 
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which Means the Quantity of Humours 
being increaſed, (a) their Motion and 
Heat, and conſequently their Viſcidity 
will increaſe in the ſame Proportion; 
for the Globules of the Humour from 
this increaſed Heat, and Preſſure of the 
Veſſels on them, become compacted, and 
preſſed together, and adhere with a lar- 
ger Superficies ; and their Spherical 
Form being thereby changed, they are 
leſs capable of paſſing through the i- 
nute Tubes of the Lungs ; ſince, by 
that Alteration, they take up a larger 
Space than before. And that ſuch is 
the Diſpoſition of the Humour from this 
Viſcidity, is moſt evident from Obſerya- 
tions by Microſcopes. 


In this Condition of the Humours, 
the Veſſels of the Lungs are thence apt 
to be obſtructed ; either that the uni- 
ver/al Viſcidity of the Fluids renders 
them more unfit for Motion, or that by 
their increaſed Velocity ſome Globules 


— 


(a) Belli 71 de febribus. Prop. | 2 da. 


Are 
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are forced into tlie — Series of 
Veſſels, to which they do not properly 
belong: For as the Capacity of the lar- 
ger Veſſels increaſes in Proportion to 
the Preſſure and Motion of the circula- 
ting Fluids, the lateral Oriſices of the 
ſerous Arteries, which take their Ori- 
gine from them, muſt unavoidably ad- 
mit of the ſame Alteration; and be then 
capable of admitting red Globules to en- 
ter, which cannot ſo eaſily paſs through, 
but are thence apt to form Obſtructi- 
ons, as the Diameter of theſe Yeſels 
from their conic Form continually decrea- 
ſes. From the fame Cauſe the minute 
Lymphaticks that take their lateral Ori- 


gine from the ſerous Arteries, and the 


other decreaſing Series of Veſſels, are liable 


to Obſtruttions from Globules of Serum; 


or of a ſuperiour Series being, aged into 
them, | So 


 Obſtrufions of this Nature, are more: 


eaſily produced, if Perſons thus prediſ- 
poſed be ſuddenly expoſed to Cold ; 
which not only contributes to bring 


on theſe Diſorders, as it determines the 


I. 3 Humours 


| 
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Humonrs with greater Force to the Lungs, 
by ſuppreſſing the Perſpiration, but the 
Veſſels likewiſe from the ſame Cauſe, re- 
ceiving a ſudden ContratFion, more firm- 
ly retain the obſtructing Globules, which 
might otherwiſe repaſs, or get through, 
if the Blood were kept warm, and the 
Veſſels ſufficiently dilated for ſome time, 
or by Degrees recovered their former 


| e and Ca Py. 


"Trex Hamonrs, tho! otherwiſe right- 
ly conftituted, and in a proper Degree of 
Fluidity, may be altered and diſpoſed 
to form Obſirnttions, by the Mixture of 
viſcid indigeſted Chyle : This will hap- 
pen when the Organs of the firſt Di- 
geſtion are impaired, and not capable of 
converting the Aliment into lavdable 
Chile; or when, from a peculiar Weak- 
neſs of the Organs of the ſecond Digeſtion, 
It is not ſufficiently attenuated, and ela- 
borared into Serum, but ſtill retains a 
chylous Viſcidity, 8 | 


I 


RK *r 
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Tas inconvenient Effes of this un- 
prepared Viſcidity of the Chyle, will 
be firſt perceived in the pulmonary Veſ- 
ſels, where by the known Laws of Cir- 
culation, it is quiekly conveyed almoſt 


unchanged, and is generally more apt 


to form Obſiruttions than any other Hu- 
mours in the Body, for theſe are great- 


ly attenuated, and made more fit for Mo- 
tion, having already - circulated through 


the ſmalleſt Caparity of the Arteries ; 
whereas the new Chyle, when firſt re- 
ceived into the pulmonary Veſſels, is 
as yet unfit for ſuch narrow Paſſages, 
and moſt diſpoſed to form Obſtrudl i- 
ons , eſpecially when unprepared, and 
attended with a greater Viſcidity than 
uſual. This Indigeſtion is the moſt 
common Cauſe of Obſtruftions in the 
pulmonary Arteries, attended in the Be- 
ginning with a dry Cough and to which 
ſuch as lead a ſedentary, ſtudious Life, 
are particularly ſubject; for whoever 
conſiders what has been delivered in the 
former Theory, will eaſily conceive, that 


notwithſtanding our Food is exactly 


L 4 pre- 
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prepared in the firſt Paſſages, how ne- 
ceſſary Exerciſe is, eſpecially in weak 
- Conſtitutions, to give a ſufficient. con- 


tractile Force to the Veſſels, and parti- 


cularly to thoſe of the Lungs, that the 
Chyle might acquire a juſt Degree of 
Fluidity, and be at og" ate 
into Serum. 


Taz Veſſels of the Lungs wes be 
diſpoſed to form Obſtructions, by what- 
ever renders their Capacity too narrow: 
This may likewiſe be produced by va- 
rious Cauſes; ſuch as an irregular Mo- 
tion, or too great an Intenſeneſs of the 
animal Spirits, any internal Acrimony 
of the Fluzds, which ſtimulates, and 
draws the Solids into greater Contrac- 
tion; or by any external Cauſe com- 
preſſing and irritating the Veſſels ; ſuch 


as arſenical and mercurial Steams ; a bad 


original Formation of the Thorax ; for 
which conſumptive Perſons are often re- 
markable: For this Reaſon Coughs almoſt 
_ conſtantly attend Children ſubject to the 


 Rickets, the Cavity of, the Thorax in 


that Diſtemper being much contracted 
9 | from 
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from the irregular Form; and Depreſ- 


ſure of the Ribs, and from: the Diaphragm 


being forcibly. preſſed up Uo the N 


neſs of the Sun. 


Hexck it appears char ſoncal previ- 
ous, acute, and chronic | Diſorders, by 


either giving an ifammatory,. or a lan- 


guid Viſcidity to the Humours or by 
affecting the Solide; might contribute 
to bring on theſe Obſtruc tions, eſpeci- 


ally when determined to the Luxgs by 


a ſuitable Diſpoſition of Air: And from 
hence may be eaſily underſtood the Na- 
ture, and various Origine of that Con- 
ſumption which is termed Hmptomati- 


cal. 


Hanes, likewiſe, it appears, chat 4it 
ferent Extremes in the Alteration of the 


Air, (a) in being either too moiſt, or 
too dry ; too hot, or too cold; its Gra- 
vity or Levity too much increaſed, will, 
by rendring the Veſſels too much con- 


——_— 


a. we 


___— 


(a) Vide Pag. 106, ad 111, : 1 afy 
 trafted, 
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tracted, or by dif poſing the Humour 
to become viſcid, greatly contribute in 


Conſtitutions variouſly prediſpoſed, to 


bring on, and particularly determine 
755 s Nee to the N 


Sou Authors are of Olea, that 
iu Diſtemper is contagious, but have 
not rightly conſidered i in what particular 
Caſes only, and after What Manner it 
may prove ſo: Hor it cannot be com- 
municated but from one in the laſt Stage 
of a Phthiſis 5 neither then is the Con- 
tagion ſo ſudden as in acute Diſeaſes, 
but requires a longer Time to exert 
its Malignity ; and generally a peculiar 


Prediſpoſition in the Perſon that receives 


it : But when theſe Circumſtances con- 
cur with ſufficient Force, tis moſt 
certain, from undeniable Inſtances , 


that the Infection may be eaſily com- 


1 neither is the Reaſon of it 
v obſcure ; for by frequently ly- 
| Ma with one in the laſt Stage of 
this Diſtemper, the ſoundeſt Lungs may 
be at length as effeQually tainted, and 
the beſt diſpoſed Humours rendered 

acrt- 
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acrimonious, as by lying i in, and breath- 
ing a putrid Atmoſphere : And tis moſt 
evident from repeated Experiments, that 
the abſorbent Veſſels are capable of con- 
veying a conſiderable Quantity of Hu- 
mours into the Blood; eſpecially when 
Sleep, and the Warmth of the Bed, by 
increaſing their Relaxation, gives them 
a greater Aptitude to receive them; at 
the fame Time the phthiſical Perſon 
commonly diſcharges by Sweat the great- 
eſt Quantity of the moſt noxious, and 
acrimonious Parts of the Humonrs ; and 
in ſome Caſes the Steams ariſing from 
malignant Ulcers, or a Cancer, and im- 
mediately inſpired with the Air into 
the Lungs of another, might after the 
fame Manner, as arſenical Effiuvia, be 
apt to irritate, obſtruct and erode their 
tender Yeſels, 


Tu Symptoms, and various Conſe. 
quences of theſe Obſtructions thus for- 
med in the Lungi, are varied according 
to the different Cauſes, Seat and Dau- 
ration of the obſtructing Humonrs, 

| | THE 
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Di 
Taz more celle the 8 are n 
Which produce theſe Obſtruct ions, the bu 
greater is the Danger and Violence of fa 
the JS ymproms 5 thus Obſtructions are fre. ** 
quently owing to a general Viſcidity of 9 
the Humours, and an indigeſied Chyle ; 1 
for a Defect in the latter is apt to 
bring on univerſal Diſorders of the Flu. 
t 


ide; and an Indigeſtion may be like- 
wiſe owing to preyious Diſorders in 
them: But tho' one Diſorder is often 
the Conſequence of the other; yet the 
original Cauſe is chiefly to be regarded, f 
and m 4 be eaſily diſtinguiſbed, as the 1 
bad Eſſects of Tndigeſtion are in the be. ; 
ginning perceivable in the firſt Paſſages, 
but of a general Viſcidity in the Fluids, | 
in the more remote Scenes of Action. 
When an eroding Acrimony is joyned 
with the Viſcidity of the Humours, and 
the Veſſels from any internal Cauſe, or 
from an original bad Formation , are 
narrow and tender, the Danger is in 
Proportion increaſed : Thus Perſons of 
a weak Conſtitution, that lead a ſeden- 
tary, ſtudious Life, have not only a 
Di 
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Diſpoſition to form Obſtructions from 
an indigeſted Viſcidity of the Chyle, 
but all the other Humours from the 
fame InaQivity are apt to acquire a Len- 
tor, and from the Inten/ene/3 of their 
Spirits have frequently thence a peculi- 
ar e in their Ve efſets. 


Tux Seat of theſe Obſtructions is ei- 
ther in the pulmonary or brouchial Veſſels, 
and their Yymphatic hs. 


Ob ſeructious formed in the bronchial 
Arteries are leſs dangerous than in the 
pulmonary Arteries, and attended with 
different Symptoms; for as the Extre- 
mities of the bronchial Arteries termi- 
nate in Glands, which are diſperſed thro? 
the Trachæa, and its various. Ramzsfi- 
cations, Obſtructions formed in them 
are thence generally attended with a2 
moiſt, pituitous Expectoration, difficult 
Breathing, and apt to make a wheezing 
Noiſe: Perſons thus affected complain 
in the Beginning, before Expectoration 
is free, of a tickling Diſtillation on the 

* Cliferent from that which pro- 

Seeds 
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ceeds from an Irritation of the Gland: 


placed about the Larynx.) This Senſa. 
tion is cauſed by a thin, acrimonious 


Humour, ouzing through the obſtruc- 
ted Veſſels, which being tenſe, and by 
frequent coughing deprived of their de- 
tending Mucus, are thereby eaſily irri. 
n 


2 formag: in th pulmona. 
ry Arteries can never be relieved by 
Expectoration; ( unleſs after a Suppu- 
ration or an Hemoptee;) for as they 
have no other Termination but into the 
pulmonary Veins, they can only be car: 
ried off by a Reſolution : Hence they 
are always attended with a dry Congh, 
a difficult Reſpiration, but without any 
Wheezing, 'a conſtant Oppreſſion, and 
an obtuſe Pain, which is perceivable in 
a full Inſpiration: Theſe are Symptoms 
of what we call Tabercles : And when 


the larger Ramifications of the pulmo- 


nary Artery, near the Heart, are com- 
preſſed by. theſe Obſtructions, they are 
frequently atrended with an unequal, 
mw an * Pulſe. | 


Tins 


\ 
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Tux Seat of cheſs Obits may 
be likewiſe more particularly known, by 
the Force of the Cough, and the man- 
ner of Expeckoration: Thus when the 
Glands, placed about the Origine of the 
Trachea, are obſtructed, and irritated, 
a ſimple Catarrh, and whit | IS commonly 
called a Diſſillation, is only thence produ- 
ced: The uneaſy Irritation is firſt per- 
ceived in the Parts affected, and the Ex- 


pectoration of the concoted Phlegm is 


performed with a Hawk, or a fall 
Cough ; but when the Seat of theſe Ob- 


ſtructions is in the Lungs, the Irritation 


is then perceived deeper, and the Expec- 
toration is in Proportion more profound: 


Notwithſtanding in this laſt Caſe, the 


Glands of the aſpera Arteria win at 
length be abraded by frequent Coughing, 


b a an uneaſy Senſation likewiſe produc- 
ed in them; whence the Cough becomes 


more frequent and violent; and on the 
contrary, the Lungs by frequent Cough- 


ing, excited from previous Obſtruc- 


tions in theſe n being agitated 
and 
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and weakned, are at length apt to be 
aſſected after the ſame Manner. 


Obſſeruckione formed in the pulmona. 
ry, or bronchial Arteries, receive a quick 
Increaſe from the ſame. Cauſes that firſt 
produced them: () Lewenhock plain- 
ly obſerved this Progreſs in the bruiſed Pi 
Wings of a Bat, and in the Tail of 70 
a young Frog, and that the coagulated WM 2 
Clobules obſtructing the Extremities of 0 
the Veſſels, if not removed by the pro- 
pelling Force of the circulating Humours, 
received from thence a conſtant Addi- 
tion; while the more fluid Parts either 
ouzed through the obſtructed Veſſels, 
or entered the lateral Veſſels, and the 
more groſs remaining, not only added 
to the ohſtructing Matter, but by pre: 
ſing on the neighbouring Yeſels diſpoſed 
them likewiſe to form ae Obſiruttions. 


| Hence Obſtruf7ions of the bronchial 
Arteries are apt at length to produce 


—_— 


(a) Tow. 2. Epiſt. 6), pag. 206, 206, 207, 208. 
Tom. 3. Epiſt. 119. EE 
| Obſtruc- 


e 
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Obſtructions of the pulmonany Arteries, 
and vice verſa; for being equally ra- 
mified through the Subſtance of the 
Lungs, when the Veſſels of either are 
much obſtructed and diſtended, by preſ- 
ſing on the other they eaſily diſpoſe them 
to form Obſtructions: Hence in the 
Progreſs of this Diſſemper, the Symp- 
toms are varioully altered and increaſed ; 


| a dry Cough, proceeding originally from 


Obſtructions of the pulmonary Arteries, 
being often at length attended with a 
moiſt, pituitous Expectoration from the 
brouchial Veſſels; and from Obſtructi- 
ons firſt formed in the bronchial Arte- 
ries, latent Obſtructions, and Ab/ceſſes 
in the Lunge have been at length pro- 


duced. 


THESE Obſtruftions, if not reſolved, 


according to their various Nature and 


Diſpoſition, have a different Termiua- 
tion. | 


Obſtruttions formed in the pulmonary 


Arteries, from an inflammatory Viſtidi- 


fy, joyned with an Acrimony, a quick 
M 1 
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Circulation, and a Tenderneſs of the 


Veſſels, ſoon terminate in a Peripneume- 


nic Fever, and thence a Suppuration. 


Whereas Obſtructions formed from a lan- 
guid Viſcidity, when attended with a /a- 
line Acrimony, and a flow Circulation, 
have that Termination from a more gra- 
dual Eroſion of the Veſts. 


Obſtructious formed in the bronchial 
Arteries, where the Humours are natu- 
rally acrimonious, or acquire that Diſpo- 
ſition by a Stagnation, owing to the 
Want of a free Diſcharge; where the 


 Veſels are tender, and the Circulation 
active, terminate in an Eroſion, and an 


Exulceration of the Veſſels, but not ſo 
{oon as from de aan in the Pulmona- 
ry Arteries. 


Warn theſe Yefels are ſtrong, and 
will admit of a large Diſſention with- 
out being deſtroy'd by it; when the 


obſtructing Phlegm is eaſily diſcharged, 


and not attended with an eroding Acr i- 
mony, a humoral Aſthma is produced, 
whoſe Violence will be increaſed by any 

| Cauſe 
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Cauſe that adds to the Quantity, acce- 


lerates the Motion of the Humours, or ir- 
ritates the nervous Syſtem. 


Fox whenever the Quantity of Hu- 
mours (by the Prevention of any uſual 
Secretion or Evacuation) is increaſed, 
the whole vaſcular Frame, by being 
diſtended beyond its uſual Tone, is ir- 
ritated and ſollicited to a Diſcharge; 
which, according to the Laws of Fluids, 
will always be determined to theſe Jef 
ſels , their Tone being deſtroyed, and 
their Reſiſtance particularly diminiſhed 
and this Diſcharge will be moſt remark- 
ably great, when the Quantity of Hu- 
7047s retained is moſt increaſed, and the 
external Preſſure of the Air on the Lungs 
is moſt diminiſhed. 


Hexcx theſe periodical Fluxions and 


Suffuſions, ſo much taken Notice of by 
the Ancients, in Diſorders of the Breaſt, 
and which generally happen at the dit- 
ferent Periods of the Moon, but more 
particularly once a Month, may be ea- 


ſily explained at which Time (as Sanc- 
7 
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torius (a) has obſerved) the Quantity of 
Humours is greatly increaſed from the 
Want of a ſufficient Perſpiration, (and 
is commonly carried off by a more pro- 
fuſe Diſcharge by Urine than uſual) which 
is generally deficient to ſuch Men as are 
ſubject to theſe Obſruſtions, tho? as ne- 
ceſſary to them as the Lunar Diſcharges 
are to Women: And how far the Preſ- 
ſure of the Air being diminiſhed occa- 
ſions a greater Aﬀux of Humours, 
than uſual, to ſuch Parts, the learn- 
ed Dr. Mead (6) has OY demon- 
a 


- WHATEVER increaſes the Velocity of 
the circulating Fluide, will likewiſe en- 
courage a greater Afflux of Humour, 
than uſual, on theſe Veſſels; or what- 
ever irritates. the aer vous Syſtem will in 
ſuch Perſons increaſe the aſthmatic Di ſ. 

order,; as the Reſiſtance of the Lungs 
is (c) thereby increaſed, and requires a 


. „** a "1 


(a) Medicina Static. Seck. 1. Abh. 65. 5. 
(b) Imperium Solis & Lune. 
-(c) Vide Pag. 75. 
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ſtronger Force of Air to diſtend them; 
and as the oſructed Veſſels, by the 
ſpaſmodic Contraction of the Nerves, 
(which like Net-work ſurround all the 
Veſels) are from their pliable Weakneſs 
moſt eafily compreſſed, whence the im- 
pacted Humours cannot fo freely as be- 
fore be diſcharged. 


 Obſtruffions, from a cold, indolent 
Viſcidity, have a various Termination, 
according to the particular Nature and 
Conſiſtence of the ſtagnating Humour; 
ſometimes the Glands and Veſſels of the 
Lungs have been ſo greatly obſtructed 
by ſuch inactive Humours, that the grea- 
teſt Part of their Subſtance has been at 
length obſerved to be indurated and ſchir- 

rhous; for when the ſfagnating Humour 
have ſuch a particular Nature, they 
quickly acquire this Induration by being 
deprived of their fine e haling Parte; 
and the Veſſels likewiſe, which are pro- 
pagated from ſuch as are obſtructed, muſt 
ſoon wither and contract from the Want 
of an Influx of ſuch Fluide, as would lu- 
bricate and diſtend them. 


M 3 (a) SONE» 
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(a) SomeTIMEs the 6hHrucking Hu- 


mour is of a calculous Nature ; and tho? 


ſuch Concretions are more apt to be col- 


lected in the Foznts and Kidneys, yet 


where there is that general Diſpoſition 


in the Fluids, they may be determined 
to the Lungs , or any other glandu- 
lar Part in a human Body: Books of 
Obſervations abound with Inſtances of 
this Nature, and a remarkable Caſe is 
mentioned of one thus affected, who 
received no Relief from the repeated Uſe 
of the beſt reſolving, and expeQorating 
Medicines ; but by taking one Scruple of 


Sal Mundæ three Moraings ſucceſſively, | 


expettorated ten Fragments of a ſtony 


Nature, and tho' greatly oppreſſed, and 


** *** 3 1 _ 


| (a) Bonet. Anatom. prattic. Tom. 1. J. 2. Sect. 2. Ob.. 
6. Þ» 684. obf. 14. p. 690. 0. 30. P. 697. 0, 34. p. 703. 


o. 53. P. 712. 0. 76. p. 722. o. 89. p. 728. Sect. 7. o. 20, 


21. p. 785. c. 32. p. 794. Silmut]!. Cent. 1. obſ. 14. Jo. 
Rhod. c. 2. o. 21. TH 8 | 

Bonet. Tom. 1. Sed, 2,1, 2. ob. 126. p. 726. Se. 3.0. 
11, 12. p. 596, 597. Galen. I. 4. de loc. affect. Hilden. Cent. 
1. 0bſ, 25. c. 2.0. 29. Trallian. I. 5. c. 4. Salmuth. Cent i. 
_ obf. 7. Plater, lib. x. obſ. p. 180. Zac ut. lib. I. prax. admirab. 
obſ. 95, 96« S hneider, lib. 3, de Cætarrt. cap. 7. 


— 
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emaciated before, quickly recovered af. 
ter this Diſcharge (a). 


ALL fixed Salts ſeem to be of the 
ſame Nature, and are active, and reſolv- 
ing, but cannot be depended on, with 
any great Proſpect of Succeſs, in ſuch a 
Diſorder. The ſudden Relief received in 
this Caſe, was probably owing to the 


Strength of the Conſtitution, and the par- 


ticular Condition of the Glands, which 
were then relaxed and eaſily diſpoſed, by 
the Aſſiſtance of any ſtimulating Prepa- 


ration, to give a Paſſage to theſe calcu- 


Vous Concretions. 


lc: the Diſtinction of a Phthif 7 
into acute and chronical, and all the 
various and irregular Symptoms of this 
Diſtemper, and the different Appearan- 


ces, that have been obſerved in the 


Lungs of diſſected Perſons, may be ea. 


ſily explained: And whoever conſiders 
what has been delivered in the former 


1 — tt... * —_— 11 2 
— — — 
* CE" * * 
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(a) Bonet. Tom. Is Et, 2» Sect. Zo Ob* 11. 7. 598. 
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Theory, may evidently account for the 
beginning Decay, Difficulty of Breath- 
ing and. Cough, which are the moſt 
conſtant Symptoms that attend the firſt 
Stage of theſe Ob/truftions for it is 
evident from thence, that the chief Pre- 
paration of the Aliment, and the moſt 
material Functions of the animal Oeco- 
nomy, depend on the Welfare of this 
Bowel, and muſt unavoidably Janguiſh 
when thus obſtructed; and by the ſame 
Means the Fquilibrium is deſtroyed, 
between the Reſiſtance of the Lungs, 

and the Preſſure of the Air, which be- 
ing no longer capable of giving ſuch a 
full and eaſy Expanſion to the Veſe- 
cles, as when they were free, and pli- 
able, Reſpiration becomes more frequent 
and violent Hence, likewiſe, a Cough 
is produced, the Capacity of the Veſi- 
cles being rendered ſo narrow, and com- 
preſſed by theſe Ob/traf7ions, that the 
Air in its Paſſage through them excites 
an uneaſy Attrition and Titillation ; 
and the obſtructed Fibres being more 
tenſe than uſual, muſt on a greater Di- 
| tent ion C ſuch as unavoidably attends a 


full 
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full Inſpiration) be cafily irritered. and 
drawn into theſe ſudden Contractions; 
which are always more remarkably vio- 


lent, when a ſtimulating Acrimony is 


joyned with the Viſcidity: This mecha- 
nic Motion of Coughing may be juſtly 
conſidered as the kind Effort of the ſen- 
ſible Machine, which by ſuch various, 
repeated Concuſſious, eagerly endeavours. 
to. ſhake off the uneaſy Stimulus, and 
to attenuate and diſlodge the obſtructing 


Humour. 


WHOEVER perfectly underſtands the 


Seat, Nature, various Cauſes, and Con- 


ſequences of theſe Olſtructions, thus 
deſcribed, will eaſily know how to ap- 
ply a particular Method of Cure to 

each. | 55 


Fox as the Cauſes that produce this 
Lentor, and Diſpoſition in the Humour 
to form Obſtructions, and determine 
them to the Lungs, are various, ſo are 
the Indications and Method of Cure ; 
but as a Suppuration is the general Con- 
ſequence chicfly to be * and pre- 

vented, 
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vented, the firſt and generat Indication 
is to prevent their ending in a Suppu- 
ration (When there appears an imme- 
diate Danger from too great Diſtenti- 
on) before a particular Method can be 


ſafely apply'd to the firſt Cauſe of the 
Diſtemper. 


AN Obſtruftion terminates in a Sup- 
puration, when the Force of Circula- 
tion, or the Quantity of the obſtructing 
Matter gradually diſtends the Veſſels to 
ſuch a Degree as to break them; by 
which Means the Yefels, with the ob- 
ſtructing Humours, are by the Warmth 
of the Part gently diſſolved, and mixed 
together, the finer Parts exhale, and the 
more viſcid remaining form the puru- 
lent Matter. 


THz Increaſe of the Diſtention is pre- 
vented by diminiſhing the Quantity, and 
Velocity of the circulating Fluids, and by 
proper Revulſions giving them a different 
Determination; hence Bleeding and gentle 
Purgatives are to be inſiſted on, till this 
Deſign i is obtained, and the Veſſels are no 

longer 
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longer in immediate Danger of being di 
ſolved By this Means not only the Dan- 
ger of an immediate Suppuration is pre- 
vented, but the original Oëſtructious are 
in ſome Degree leſſened; for by diminiſh- 


ing the diſtending Force of the Humonrs, 


the contracting Force of the obſtructed 
Veſels is in Proportion increaſed ; for in 
all Obſtruttions, as (a) Leuwenhoek has 
demonſtrated, the reciprocal, contracting 
Motion of the oh ſtructed Parts of the 
Arteries is deſtroyed, by being diſtended 
beyond their Tone, and are never carried 
off till that is reſtored: Another Advan- 


tage from theſe previous Evacuations is, 


that more Room is obtained for the plen- 
tiful Uſe of diluting, attenuating, and in 
ſome Caſes active, ſtimulating Medicines, 
which cannct otherwiſe be given with the 
ſame Safety and Advantage. 


WHEN Obſtruttions are owing to a 
Viſcidity from too ſlow a Motion of the 
Humours, the Indications are 1/f, To 


(a) Tom, 3. Zpiſt, 119. pag, 113. 
| | re. 
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reſolve the impacted Humour. 2dly, 
To invigorate the Motion, and attenu- 
ate the Viſcidity of the Fluids. 


Evacuations are therefore to be cauti- 
ouſly uſed, unleſs there is an immediate 
Danger of the Veſſels being inflamed, 
and ſuppurated, by being too much diſ- 
tended; for as this Diſorder is in a 
great Meaſure owing to a Weakneſs in 
the Veſſels, and Bowels, and thereby to 
a Circulation too languid, the original 
Cauſe of the Diſtemper is by Evacua- 


tions increaſed ; neither are hot, vola- 


. nie, attenuating, and active Balſamics to 
be uſed, without the greateſt Caution, leſt 
by giving too great Force to the circula- 
ting Fluids, the impacted Humours may 
be augmented, and more condenſed, the 


Veſſels morediſtended, and a Suppuration 


inſtzad of a Reſolution produced. 


 F.owtrs of Sulphur * Preparations 


of the Millepedes, Pills made of the 


reſolving Gums, Ammoniacum, Sagape- 
num, Opoponax, Myrrh, with Sapo-ve- 
wetus, Terebinth, and Balſam Peru. 

waſhed 
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waſhed down with a Decoction made 
of Lign. Guaiac. Saſſafras. Fol. Chame- 
yt. Hyſſop, Scordium, Veronic, &c. an- 
ſwer all the Intentions required in this 
Caſe, as they are aperient, ſaponaceons, 
gently ſtimulating and reſolving, and 
by enlarging the Compaſs of the Blood's 
Motion, reſtore Perſpiration, and the 
other Secretious to their n Propor- 
tions. 


Tur Operation of theſe Medicines, 
in this Diftemper, is agreeable to the 
natural mechanic Efforts of the animal 


Oeconomy ; for the Action of Coughing 
not only particularly attenuates the Hu- 


mours obſtructing the Veſſels of the 
Lungs, but contributes to reſtore the 


obſtructed Secret ions, by univerſally de- 
termining the Humour with a greater 
Velocity to the Surface of the Body; 
for this Reaſon the Force of ſuch Me- 


dicines muſt be carefully proportioned 
to the Diſtemper, and the various Exi- 
gencies of the Patient; for what are 


only endu'd with a ſufficient Activity 
to be ſerviceable in ſome Caſes, may 


by 
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by their too exceſſive Heat be preju- 
dicial to others. INE 


| On this Account I have carefully a- 
voided running into a long Detail of 
Preſcriptions, with which Books on this 


Subject are plentifully ſtored, being fully 


ſenſible that nothing is more dangerous 
than to depend on ſuch general Forms; 
and that the beſt fort, which to one 
Perſon might be ſerviceable, may often 


prove deſtructive to another. The Ma- 


Feria Medica abounds with a great Va- 
riety of Medicines of this Nature, out 
of which ſeveral Forms may be eaſily 
compoled, ſuited to the various Cir- 
cumftances of the Patient ; and what- 
ever active Preparations are ſo promil- 
cuouſly commended by various Authors 
in this Diſtemper, are only proper in 
ſuch ObſtruQtions as proceed from a lan- 
guid Viſcidity. 


Mit p Sudorificks are by ſome great- 
ly commended 1n this Caſe, and are fre- 
quently found effectual; but tho? their 
Activity be greater, their Manner of 

* 
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Operation is the ſame with the Medi- 
cines already mentioned, which may be 
eaſily made Sudorificks, if determined 
with greater Force to the Surface of 
the Bodys for what promotes Pex/pi- 


ration in one, with a different, and ſome- 


times with the ſame Management, will 


prove a Sudorifick to another. 


Tux Effects produced from  Sudari- 


ficks, are ſometimes more ſpeedily effec- 


tual, than from Medicines which by 
the Mildneſs of their Operation only 
promote inſenſible Per/piration ; but the 
Danger that attends their Uſe in exci- 
ting too great a Motion of the Hu- 
mour's is greater; on which Account t 

are ſcarce ever to be inſiſted on, but 
when theſe Ob/trufions are attended 
with ſuch a languid Circulation, as re- 
quires the Uſe of the moſt active, ſti- 
mulating Medicines, or when the Pa- 
tient has a natural Diſpoſition to ſuch 
Breathings, and finds his Taugt relieve 
ed by that Evacuation. 


Ev as 
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EvacvaTions ought always to pre- 
cede the Uſe of Sudorificks, otherwiſe 
an Hæmoptoe, or an Inflammation, may 
be probably produced by attempting ſuch 
a ſudden Diſcharge, while the Yeſels 

are full and diſtended; on this Account 
likewiſe Opzates are moſt conveniently 
mixed with them, as they aſſiſt their 
Operation, and allay any Tumult they 
might other wiſe excite. 


Wroeves juſtly conſiders the Opera- , 
tion of ſes, which are by ſome Au- f 
thors ſo much inſiſted on in Obſtruc- 
tion of the Lungs, and even in a Phthi- 

| 


fs, will find they can afford but very 
ſmall Relief: For they cannot be ſup- 
| poſed to evacuate particularly that Hu- 
mour which would otherwiſe fall on 
the Lunge, or to ſeparate corrupted 
FJuices from the Blood; and can be no 
farther ſerviceable, than in diſcharging 
from the common Maſs of Humours a 
' ſmall Quantity of ſerous, and lympha- 
tic Juices ; which, tho? otherwiſe moſt 
pure and well diſpoſed, acquire the Na- 
ture 
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ture and Conſiſtence of puruleut Matter 
by Stagnation. However tho' they are 
but of ſmall Service in Obſtructions for- 
med in the Lunge from any Cauſe what- 
ever, yet it may be dangerous to cloſe 
them up in ſuch Perſons who have been 
long habituated to them, and have weak 
Lungs, without ſubſtituting ſome other 
Evacuation in their Place; for the Ye/ſ- 
felis of ſuch being accuſtomed to a par- 
ticular Diſtention, may, even by this 
{mall Addition, be irritated to a Diſcharge 
of the ſuperfluous Quantity on theſe 
Parts, whoſe Reſiſtance is but languid. 


TRE Diet in this Caſe ought to con- 
iſt of ſuch Things as afford a light, ea- 
ſy Nouriſhment, fit to warm, but not 


inflame the Blood, ſuch as white anz- 
nal Food, and Broth made from thence ; 


Butter Sauce, and moſt Roots are im- 
proper, as they increaſe the Viſcidity of 
the Humour; Aſparagus, Water-creſſes, 
Selery, Turneps, Horſe-radiſh, Onions, 
and (@) Garlick, are of a different Na- 


a 


(2) Sandor, medicin. ſtatica. Sect. 3. Apbh. 82. 
F f | N ture, 
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| ture, as they attenuate, and greatly pro- 


mote Digeſtion and Perſperation : Hence 
(bY) Swines-fleſh, (c) Muſhrooms, (u 
Melows, (e) Cucumbers and Lettuce, from 
their Coldneſs, and Viſtidity, are par- 
ticularly pernicious to ſuch Conſtituti- 
ons Mine diluted with Water is pre- 
ferable for common Drink to any Malt. 
liquor, as this is more apt to relax 


the Veſſels, and e the Viſcidit) 


of the Humours. 


WEN the Obſtructious are by theſe 
Means carried off, and all Danger of 
an Inflammation is prevented, Prepara- 
tions of the Peruvian Bark, and cha- 
Hbeat Waters, are of the greateſt Effi. 
cacy, not only as they correct the ori- 


ginal Cauſe by univerſally ſtrengthning 


the vaſcular Frame, and attenuating 
any remaining Viſcidity; but likewik 


contribute to prevent a Recollef71on, by 


— 


(5) Spb. 24. 

(c) ibid. 
(4) Abh. 25. 
(e) 4ph. 92. 
| par- 


* 
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oarticylacly removing the bad Effects 
of theſe Obſtructions: For tho? Obſtruct- 
ions are at firſt, in ſome Meaſure, ow- 
ing to the Capacity of the Veſſels, not 
being large enough, to afford a free 
Paſſage to the Humour; yet in the 
Progreſs of this Diſorder the obſtruct⸗ 
ed Veſſels become greatly diſtended ; and 
when the obſtruQing Humours are re- 
ſolved, and carried off from this remain- 
ing Weakneſs, and their Spring being 
almoſt deſtroyed, they are apt again to 
be obſtructed, Hom a Cauſe different 
from that which firſt produced this Dz/- 


temper. 


From a Neglect, or Ignorance of this 
Obſervation, Perſons that have been af- 


fected with Coughs for ſome time, and 


have been relieved, are ſo ealily apt to 
relapſe into the ſame Diſorder ; for as 


no Obſtruftion is carried off, till the 
diſtended Veſſel recovers its reciprocal 
touic Motion, ſo to prevent a Recollec- 


tian, the ſame muſt be preſerved, and 
too great a Diſtention of it prevented. 
Nothing more contributes to this than 

N 2 Exerciſe 
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Exerciſe, and particularly Riding: For 
then the Preſſure of the Air, on theſe 
weakned Veſſels, is much greater, than 
in a State of Reſt; and increaſes in 
Proportion to the Velocity. of the 
Body in Motion ; for Air being an e- 
laſtic Body re- acts with the ſame Force 
*tis ated on; by which Means the 
weakned and diſtended Veſſels are there- 
by ſufficiently preſſed, . and ſtrengthned, 
the contained Fumonrs attenuated, and 


preſerved in a juſt Degree of Flui. 
dity. 


HEN CE it appears, that this Exerciſe, 
not only. as it is attended with the 
leaſt Expence of Spirits, but likewiſe 
from this increaſed Preſſure, is prefera- 
ble to any other nuſcular Motion, not 
attended with ſuch a Velocity of the 
Body: And why ſuch conſiderable Ef- 
fects are particularly produced from it 
in this Diſtemper, is evident to ſuch as 
_ conſider, that the Fumonurs of the Body 
receive their moſt material Alterations 
from the Action of the Lungs ; and how 
that ina great Meaſure depends on the 


Pref 
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Preſſure of the Air, whoſe Eravity 
may, by this Means, be increaſed to 
any Degree deſired, and the bad Effects 
of ſuch a Diſpoſition of the Air, as fre- 
quently brings on theſe Ob/trutFons, 
moſt effectually prevented. 


Tae Uſe of the Fleſh Bruſh is like- 


viſe very ſerviceable, as it powerfully 


ſtrengthens and cleanſes the perſpirable 
Veſſels, and attenuates the ZFumonurs con- 
tained in the Veſſels, on the Surface of 
the Body 5 which by their great Diſ- 
tance from the firſt Cauſe of Motion, 
and by being moſt expoſed to external 
Cold, are particularly apt to become 
viſtid : This Exerciſe was in the greateſt 
Eſteem among the Ancients, tho” ſince 
too much neglected, perhaps, on Ac- 
count of its great Simplicity. 


Coughs which attend old Perſons from 
cold pituitous Obſtrutizons , where the 
Tone of 'the Lungs is deſtroyed, and 
the other Secretzons are diminiſhed by 
the Weakneſs of the Circulation, and 


the univerſal Rigidity of the Yeſels, are 
"ey ſcarce 
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ſcarce ever to be cured; but are bet | 


corrected by the Uſe of a ſoft, light, 
aromatic Diet, and Medicines of the 
fame Nature. Wine mixed, or prepa- 
red with Honey, is oreferable in this 
Caſe to hot Cordials, which exhauſt the 
few remaining fluid Parts of their Hu. 
mours, and increaſe the Dryneſs of their 
Fibres, which are already incapable of 
exerting their Vibrations, by being too 
parched and rigid. 


Warn the obſtrügelng Humour is of 
a terreſtrial, cold, viſcid Nature, diſpo- 
ſed to terminate in a Schirrhus, or 1 
flony Concretion, Mercurius dulcis ad- 
ded in ſuch a Quantity, as it may prove 
an Alterative to Pills made of the re- 
ſolving Gums, and waſhed down with 
a ſtrong Decoction of Guatacum is of the 
greateſt Efficacy. 


WIEN Obſtructions are formed in the 
' Lungs, from a vi/tid Diſpoſition of Hu- 
mours, proceeding from too great Heat 
and Motion, Bleeding, and cooling le- 
nitive Purgatives, with Anodynes after 

their 
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their Operation is finiſhed, are to be 


freely uſed and repeated , til all Dan- 
ger of an Inflammation is prevented, and 
the Force of theſe Obſtrut#ions is di- 
miniſhed, by giving a different Deter- 
mination to the Humour; which will 


at length totally yield to a careful Uſe 


of diluting, reſolving and gently deter- 


ging Medicines; fuch as Sperma Ceri, 
Stibium diaphoreticum nitratum, Sal 
Prunel. pectoral Ptiſans, and medicated 
Whey, prepared with Ingredients ſuit- 
ed to theſe Intentions; ſuch as Fol. 
Agrimon. Pulmonar. 720i lag. Betonic. 
Parietar. Taraxac. Heder. 7 Rad. 
Ghieyrrhize, &c. with Preparations of 
Honey. Hot, volatile Medicines, and ac- 
tive Balſamicks, are in this Caſe parti- 
cularly deſtructive: The lighteſt animal 
Food is only to be allowed, and that 
but ſparingly ; a cooling vegetable Diet 


is chiefly to be inſiſted on, and for 


common Drink Toaſt and Water, or 
with a ſmall Quantity of Wine mixed 
with it, and made gratefully acid with 
the Juice of Sevil Orange. This Me- 


thod is to be continued while any Diſ- 
N 4 poſition 
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poſition to an Inflammation remains in 
the Humour. and at length a greater 
Latitude in Diet is to be gradually al- 
lowed. 


"Pani; it may be objected againſt 
the Uſe of purging Medicines in Ob- 
ſtruftions of the Lungs, as being a Prac- 
tice contrary to what Hippocrates has 
laid down, who in Diſorders of the 
Breaſt (a) and in dry Conghs particu- 
larly, (5) forbids the Uſe of Pargatzves : 
But tho? this Method ſeems directly 


to oppoſe the Words, 'tis agrecable to 


the Intention of this Precept; for what- 
ever carries off the finer Parts of the 
Hiumours, and leaves the Groſs behind, 
and conſequently more diſpoſed to form 


Obſtructious, muſt be pernicious; and 


ſuch was the Effect produced by hot, 
rough Cathartzcs, ſuch as Hellebor. Ela- 


terium, &c. which were only uſed in 


the Time of Mippocrates; which he 
therefore wilely forbid, as they increaſ- 


| 
* 


(a) LI. de veratri * fo m. 611. 
% De ratione victus in morb. acut. Sec. 4. 


ed 
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ed the Obſtrufions by exhauſting the 
finer Parts of the Humours, and, by 
their exceſſive Heat and Acrimony, fre- 
quently changed them into à Suppura- 
tion; but gentle, lenitive Purgatives, 
which are directed in this Caſe, as they 
produce contrary Effects, in attenua- 
ting, and cooling the Aumours, muſt 
be moſt proper, and, in that Reſpect, 
agreeable to the Senſe of the divine 
Hippocrates. 


Wurr Obſtruftions of the pulmonary 
Veſſels proceed from indigeſted Humonrs, 
the [nazcations are to reſtore the im- 
paired Digeſtions, and to reſolve the 
impacted Humours The firſt Intention 
is anſwered by ſuch Medicines as eva- 
cuate any remaining Viſcidity, and by 
ſtrengthning the Sromach and Bowels 
prevent a Necollection; hence gentle /to- 
machic Purgatives, ſuch as Tinctura 
Sacra, Pil. Rufi Elix. pps. Rhubarb, 
&c. are not only ſerviceable in this 
Reſpect, but by producing a Revulſe- 
on, diminiſh the Force of the Obſ/truc- 


tions: All Bitters are deſervedly eſteem- 
” _— 
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ed for ſtrengthning, and reftoring Di- 


geſtion, and attenuating cold, viſcid 


Humours; which Effects they produce 


by imitating the b:z/z2ous Juice, which 
is Nature's great Digeſter, and chiefly 
contributes - to conquer and attenuate 
the Viſcidity of the Chyle, and give it 
an uniform Conſiſtence; for this Rea- 
fon the Bile of voracious Animals, par- 
ticularly the Sea Pzke, made up into 
Pills with proper Stomachics, has of- 
ten reſtored ſuch, who have been in 
moſt languid Circumſtances, from Indi- 
geſtion, and Loſs of Appetite, where 
the moſt elaborate chymical Prepara- 
tion: have been ineffectually preſcribed : 
When the ſecond Digeſtion is likewiſe 


defective, the Peruvian Bark and Steel 


demand a principal Place, as they parti- 
cularly ſtrengthen the firſt Pagages, 
and invigorate the whole vaſcular Sy- 


ftem. | 


Emetics are frequently preſcribed in 
this Diſtemper, as they anſwer ſeveral 
Intentions; and if at any Time, are 
then particularly proper, when theſe 

EE 
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Obſtruftlons are owing to Indigeſtion ; 
but whoever juſtly confiders how far 


their Efficacy extends, and to what In- 
conveniencies they are ſubject, will be 


apt to prefer the Uſe of other Medicine 


to them. The only Advantage that can 
be propoſed from the Uſe of Emetics, 
is that the firſt Paſſages, and particularly 
the Stomach, may be thereby relieved 
from any Load of viſcid, indigeſted Hu- 
mours; and that by the univerfal Con- 
cuſſion which attends their Operation, 
the Fluids in general might be attenua- 


| ted, and the Obſtructions in the Lung 


diſlodged: The former Intention can 
be as effectually anſwered by the Uſe of 
gentle, ſtomachic Purgatzves ; and the 
other by attenuating, reſolving Medi- 
cines, which act with more Certainty, 
and lefs Danger: For notwithſtanding 
the Operation of Emetics may fafely, in 
ſome Caſes, promote theſe Effects, where 


their Force is well proportioned, and the 


Veſſels of the Lungs are ſtrong, and not 
much diſtended, yet when their Opera- 
tion is violent, or the Veſſels weak, and 


diſtended, ſuch an unnatural Straining 
of 
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of the Fibres, at the. ſame Time the 


Humours receive a powerful Momentum, 


might very probably either promote an 
Inflammation, or an Hemoptoe On this 


Account (a) Hippocrates very juſtly diſ- 


approves the Uſe of them. for conſump- 
tive Perſons, 765 de ꝙ Oude U Te R- 
opus rag & Vo (PH.) And al Tul- 
Fins takes Notice of one affected with 
a Diſtillation,: and a Cough, from pitui- 
tous Obſtruttions of the pulmonary Veſ- 
fels, that by the Uſe of an antimonial 
Vomit was: ſeized with a. moſt violent 
Hæmoptoe, attended with. an Expecto- 
ration of a large Piece of the Lungs, 
of which he immediately expired. 


Uxrir the Digeſtions. are eſetually 
reſtored, and ſtrengthened, the Diet 


_ ought to be of the lighteſt Digeſtion, 


and leaſt inclined to V ſeidity ; 35 ſuch as 
before is recommended in Ob/trutZions 
proceeding from a languid Lentor in the 
Humours : By this Means, the weak- 


E K- 


(a) Secf. 4. Io b: 8. 
% Lib. 2. Ober. 14. 215 
ned 
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ood Parts, when diſengaged from any 
Load, or Labour, will more eafily re- 
cover a ſufficient Yigour 5 eſpecially 
When aſſiſted by ſuitable Medicines : 
Exerciſe 1s particularly proper in this 
| Caſe, not only as it is ſerviceable in the 
Reſpects mentioned before, but as it pe- 
culiarly helps Digeſtion, and the Secre- 
tion of the bilious Juice ( whoſe Cuan- 
tity ſeparated in inactive Confſiztutions 
is very ſmall, unleſs promoted by er- 
vous Spaſms, and then its Quality is 
depraved ) for the chylopozetic Borwels 
are ſcarce influenced by the grand Cir- 
culation, but are like a ſmall, ſeparate 
Republick in the Body, which is go- 
verned by peculiar Laws, and chiefly aſ- 
ſiſted by muſtular Motion. 


Tre Indication of Cure, in reſolviug 
the obſtructed Veſſels of the Lungs, is 
anſwered in this Caſe by Medicines of the 
ſame Nature as are recommended in that 
languid Viſcidity of the Humours ; par- 
ticular Regard being had to the original 
Cauſe, which laid the firſt Foundation of 
the Diſtemper. 

WHEN 
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WIEN theſe Obſtructions are atten» 
ded with nervous, and hypochonariac 
Symptoms, Aſa Fetida added to the re- 
ſolving Gums mentioned before, is of 
the greateſt Service, and demands a prin- 
cipal Place. The Efficacy of this Me. 
dicine, in a great Meaſure, depends on 
the fetid and diſagreeable Smell it af- 
fords; this is the Reaſon that makes 
the Uſe of it leſs frequent; the Prac- 
tice of Phy/ic being often rather calcu- 
lated for the immediate Satisfaction than 
the real Benefit of the Patient : The 
Activity of its Parts corrected and re- 
tained, in a ſoft, gummy Subſtance, ren- 
ders it in theſe Caſes more effectual, 

and on ſeveral Accounts preferable to 
volatile Spirits, which by their exceſ- 
ſive Heat are often of ill Effect, and 
apt to inflame: Whatever Relief 4 like- 
wiſe received from them, is but momen- 
tary and tranſient; for the ſame vola- 
tile Activity, on which their Virtue de- 
pends, prevents it from being laſting, 
being quickly diſſipated by the Heat of 
the Body: Whereas Aſa fetida, by the 
pecu- 
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peculiar Diſpoſition of its Parts, gives 
2 more laſting, and a more agreeable De- 
termination to the Spirits; for no Bo- 
dies are fo capable to affect our Nerves 
after an agreeable Manner, as thoſe 
which conſiſt of volatile Parts, the Ac- 
tivity whereof is tempered, and allay- 
ed, by the Smoothneſs of ſuch as are 


lubricating, and oily: This Medicine 


is therefore not only ſerviceable in Ob- 
ſtructions of the pulmonary Veſſels, as 
it gently /limnlates, and attenuates the 
Viſcidity of the Fluids, and moſt pow- 
erfully promotes (a) Perſprratzon 5 but 
by giving that agreeable Diſpoſitiou to 


the Solide, enlarges their Capacity, by 


taking off the nervons Contractions, and 
Spaſms, which in a great Meaſure ren- 
der Hypocondriac Perſons ſo particularly 
ſubject to this Diſtemper. In this Part 


of its Character and Operation, it is 


ſomewhat allied to (5) Opiates, but not 
ſubject to the ſame ſtupifying Inconve- 


OS 


(a) San8. Medicin. Statica, Sef. 3. Apt. 82. 
0 b) Vid. Mead's E on Poyſons. p. 146, 14. | 
niences 
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niences ; and an that Account frequent- 
ly gives Relief, where that Sort of Me- 


dicine is not only ineffectual, but of ill 
Effect to the Patient. 


Wren theſe Obſtructions proceed from 
the faline Parts of the Blood, irritating 
and drawing the tender Veſſels of the 
Lung into narrow Contractions, that 
Acrimony, as it receives a various Ori- 

gine, muſt be corrected by Medicines, 
: particularly oppoſite to the Nature of it. 


(a) IT is evident from the moſt ex- 
act chymical Experiments, that the e/- 
ſential Salts, in the Humours of a hu- 
man Body, are in a natural State nei- 
ther fixed, nor volatile; but of a ſemi- 
fixed Nature, and become pernicious 
when this neutral Quality is altered, 
when they are inclined more to one 
Side than another, or when their Quan- 
fity is increaſed, and diſproportioned to 
the other Principles of the Humours. 


— 


= 


(a) Poerbaavs. Chemia Practic. Proceſſ. 87. 
a WIEN 


a 
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WHen the Circulation from any Cauſe 
whatever is rendered flow and languids 
the /a/zne Parts are not ſufficiently ac- 
tuated, and equally mixed with the oily 


Parts of the Blood, and from the Slow- 


nels of their Motion are apt to be ſe- 
parated by the g/andular Parts, and to 
irritate and obſtruct them: This Con- 
ſlitution of Humour chiefly prevails in 
ſuch as lead an inactive Lite, and feed 
much on an acid, vegetable Diet, which 
for the moſt Part contains a fixed Salt; 
but 15 more particularly encouraged by 
a muriatic ſaline Diet; for Sea Salt 
is of ſuch a fixed Natur, «nd fo inti- 
mately adheres to the terreſtrial and 
oily Parts of the Blood, (eſpecially where 
there 1s an utiverkl: Viſcidity in the 
Fluids) -that it cannot be diſengaged and 
conquered, but with the * Diffi- 
culty. 


IN. this Caſe artificial Lime-waters 
are of the greateſt Efficacy, and moſt 
powerfully contribute to corre& the A- 
crimony of theſe Salts, and by the great 
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Activity of their Parts to extricate and 
render them more volatile: For *tis plain 
from chymical Experiments, that no 


Preparation gives ſuch a volatile Acti- 


vity. to the Humours of a human Body 
as Quick-Lime 3 which Property it ſeems 


to take from the Particles of Fire which 
are intimately united with it: On this 


Account that muriatic Acrimony, to 
' which Mariners are particularly ſubject, is 


moſt ſpeedily eradicated by a Prepara- 
tion of this Nature, taken in a Quan- 
tity ſuited to the Strength of their Con- 
ſlitution, and the Force of the Diſtem- 
per: But muſt be directed with the grea- 


teſt Caution; for if the Uſe of it be too 


much inſiſted on, after this Acrimony is 
corrected, it may prove as dangerous, 
as before it was uſeful, by giving a con- 
trary Diſpoſition, and a cauſtic aui 
to the Humour. 


WIRE the /aline Parts of the Blood 
are too naked and volatile, the Hu- 


mours diſſolved, and inclined to Putre- 


faction, all Preparations of Quict-lime 


give a fatal Increaſe to theſe Symptoms, 
(and 


— 
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(and rho? Sea Salt be in this Caſe im- 
proper, as by its Weight and Sromwlys 
it quickens the Circulat iou, yet there is 
no Danger of its being entangled in 
Fluids fo diſſolved.) This Conſtitution 
of Humours is natural to ſome, and 
maſt frequently attends ſuch as are fub- 
ject to a Phthiſis from an Hænoptoe, 
(as the former often attends ſuch as are 
ſubject to a Pthiſis from Obſtrnitions) 
and is greatly encqQuraged by the exor- 
bitant Uſe of an animal Diet, eſpecially 
of ſuch which is remarkable for the De- 
F licacy of its Flavour, and molt plenti- 
4 fully abounds with volatile Salts. 


a 
p Tarts Acrimony is beſt corrected by 
5 ſuch Medicines as ſheath the Aſperities 
. of theſe Salts, and reſtrain the Motion 
; of the Humours: Such as Water, which 
paſſes through natural LZime-/tone, or | 
l Ground ; ſuch as the Briftel Wa- 
ters afford, which widely differ from 
: artificial Lime-waters: A Milt Diet, 
Preparations of Szails, and ſoft Diure- 
fics, are particularly proper in this Caſe, 
as they correct the Acrimony of theſe. 
Eo Salts, 
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Salts, and convey them off by the uri. 
nary Paſſages, which ſeem to be the moſt 


proper Channel for conveying theſe Salts 
out of els Body. 


HxNcE may be * that Obſer- 
vation, (which is mentioned in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions of the Royal A- 
cademy of Paris, as obſcure and ſur- 
prizing) why a Lixivium of Quick-lime 
is given with ſo much Succeſs in ſeor- 
Pio and other chronic Diſorders in 
the northern Countries, but is found in- 
ſufficient, and frequently deſtruCtive in the 
ſame Diſeaſes, when given to ſuch as 
live in France, Italy, and other Places 
that lie towards the South: This Dit- 
ference in their Conſtitution is owing to 
the Difference of the Climares they live 
in; the Humours of the latter by the 
Warmth ! of their Climate are greatly 
actuated, and attenuated, whence the 
ſaline Parts already ſufficiently active, 
hy the Acceſſion of any Cauſe that ſo 
much 1ncreaſes the Heat of the Humours, 
are eaſily volatiliged and exalted : 

Where- 


71. 
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Whereas the Fluids of ſuch who live 
in cold, northern Climates, are languid 
in their Motion, and the /a/ive Parts 
are thence ſo involved in the terreſtrial 
and ozfy Parts of the Blood, as to re- 
quire the Ule of ſuch an active Prepa- 
ration to diſengage them. 


Wren the Cauſes that produce Ob- 
ſiruftions in the Lungs are blended to- 
gether, (as it frequently happens, a 
more complicated Method of Cure is re- 
quired; and may be caſily deduced from 
that which has been delivered, which 
is particularly ſuited to all the vatious. 
Cauſes of this Diſtemper; and chiefly con- 
ſiſts in removing the Obſirudons form- 
ed in the Veſſels, and the evil Effects 
of them; and in reſtoring the uſual - 
firuFed Secretions, by correCting the o- 
riginal Viſcidity of the Fluids, If ei- 
ther Intention be left unfiniſhed, the 
Diforder will continue, or quickly re- 
turn: And whatever Medicines are ſo 
promiſcuouſly recommended in this Di- 


ſtemper, can only give Relief, as they 


contribute to anſwer "theſe Intentions. 
G3: Tat 
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Tre Veſſels of the Lungs, when ob- n 
ſtructed, can only be relieved by pro- a 
moting a Reſolution, or an Expectora- t 
tion of the obſtrutting Humour r. This 7 
laſt Relicf can only be obtained in Ob- 
ſtructions of the bronchial Arteries, 
| which terminate in the ſeveral Ramiß. 
cations of the Bronchia: And Obftruc- 
tions of the pulmonary Arteries can 
Us only be carried off by a Reſolution, un- 
e after a Supparation of them) as they 
terminate only in the pulmonary Verns. 
But tho' there be this Difference in 
the Veſſels, and the Diſcharge, yet the 
Medicines, which are required to anſwer 
each Intention, have in every Reſpect 
the fame Qualities, and Manner of O- 
peration. 


e —— 
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_ For that a Neſolution of the impadl- 
ed Humour in the pulmonary Arteries 
ſhould be obtained, *tis neceſſary that 
the ohſtructing Humours ſhould be pre- 
pared for Motion, the Yeſels ſufficiently 
opened to give a Paſſage to them, and 
that they ſhould be then ſtimulated to 

an 
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an Expulſion. The fame Diſpoſition 
muſt be exactly given to the Humour 


and Veſſels of the bronchial Arteries, 


that they may be relieved by Expecto- 
ration. The only Difference is, that 
in the former Caſe, the obſtructing Hu- 
mours are expelled into the pulmonary 
Veins, in the latter, into the a/ſpera 
Arteria. 


Hexcs it appears, that as various 


Cauſes may prevent either a Re/0/utzon, 
or an Expectoration, no Specific, or cer- 
tain Form of Medicine, can be depended 
on ; but muſt be always carefully ſuited 
to the particular Diſpoſition of the Ye/- 
ſels and Humours : For the beſt pecto- 
ral Medicines, ſo greatly extolled by 


ſome Authors, can only be ſerviceable 


in ſome particular Caſes ; and operate 
after the ſame Manner as other Medi- 
cines, either by univerſally azfenuaring, 
ſtimulating , incraſſating, &c. Thus 
Hyſſo opus, Scordium, Majorana, Pule- 
gium , Veronica, Preparations of Sul- 
pbur, &c. which are ſo much relied 


on as Pectorals, are only ſerviceable 
0 4 when 
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when the Humonrs have a languid / 
cidity, and the Fibres are inactive; but 
prove ineffeQual and dangerous, when 
the Humours are acrimonious, and the 

Veſſels contracted: In which Caſe, Pul- 
monaria, Tuſſilago, and the ſofter Pec- 
torals are required, which correct the 
Acrimony of the Humours, and relax 
and lubricate the Veſſels. 


Ir any Thing can be reckoned a 70- 


pic Pectoral, tis Air impregnated with 
ſuch Vapours, as are fit to correct the 
bad Diſpoſition of the Lungs, Thus, 


when, from a Weakneſs of their Veſſels, 


they are ſubject to a frequent Suffuſion 
of thin, acrimonious Humours,; a Fu- 
migation of Olibanum, Maſtich , and 

Bengoin, is the beſt, and moſt effec- 


tual Pectoral. But in the Uſe of this 


Preparation , particular Care muſt be 


taken that the Lunge are then free, and 
diſengaged from any Load of Humours ; 


and that by Diaphoretics, or mild Su- 
dorifics, the Courſe of the Humours be 
determined to the Surface of the Body. 


When the Veſſels are too much con- 
tracted, 


cl 
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trated, and the Fumonurs to be expec- 
torated, or reſolved, glutinous, and viſ- 
cid; an Evaporation of hot Water, with 
ſtimulating Herbs infuſed, is of the great- 
eſt Benefit. 


WHEN fulphureous, or arſenical 
Steams, or the Effluvia of Ag. forts, 
or Op. of Vitriol, are received into the 
Lungs, (as it frequently happens to Mi- 
ners, and ſuch as are much engaged in 
chymical Preparations of theſe Bodies ) 
moſt violent aſthmatic Diſorders, and Pe- 
ripueumonies are thence produced. In 
this Caſe, the Vapour of putrid Urine, 
with Sal Tart. diſſolved in it, and imme- 
diately received into the Lungs, is the 
moſt effectual Pectoral; the arid, corro- 
ding Particles irritating the Lung, being 
thereby corrected, and changed into an 
innocent, inactive Cal neutrum. 


Oily Linfuss, and anodyne Medi- 
cines, are moſt frequently preſcribed in 
Obſtruttions of the Lungs, to remove 
and allay the Violence of the Congh - 
Which Intention they anſwer, not by 

dimi- 
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diminiſhing the Cauſe of ſuch Ob/trac- 
tion, but by taking off the inconveni- 
ent Effects produced from them; for 
by frequent Coughing, the Inſide of 
the aſpera Arteria being abraded, and 
_ deprived of its lubricating, defenſive 
Mucus, becomes thence ſo ſenſible as 
to be eaſily irritated by the Coldneſs 
of the Air, or by the Hamours natu- 
rally ſeparated there from the Glands ; 
which at firſt are ſo thin, as to be apt 
to. irritate theſe tender, naked Parts; 
but acquire that nucilaginous Softneſs, 
by remaining there for ſome Time, (the 
finer and more ſubtle Parts exhaling ) 
ſo that whatever ſupplies an artificial 
Defence, or gives theſe too tender Parts 
ſuch an Inſenſibility, that the Humours 
ſeparated may remain there for ſome 
Time, without being deterged by Cough- 
ing, will obtain the Name of Pedo- 
rals The Syrups and Oils, ſo much 
relied on in this Caſe, are only uſeful ' 
as they anſwer the firſt Intention: And 
the Relief they afford is ſo ſudden, that 
their Efficacy cannot be imputed to 
their 
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their entering, or altering the Maſ of 


Humours, and arriving at the Lungs by 
the cqmmon Road of Circulation. But 
by being gently ſwallowed, they give 
a freſh Defence to the Glands placed 
about rhe Fop of the aſpera Arteria: 
For as the Paſſage in this Place is moſt 
narrow, the Air, when expelled by vio 
lent Coughing, produces a greater Ab- 
raſion there than in any other Parts: 
x Opiates, and Anodynes, as they anſwer 
| the other Intention, are remarkable in 
relieving Coughs; for by rendring the 
Fibres leſs ſenſible, they elude the Force 
of theſe uneaſy 1rrizations, which, by 
exciting a Cough perpetually, abrade 
the ſeparated Humour, by this Means 
they have Time to acquire a ſoft and 
proper Conſiſtence. 


HENCE it appears, that theſe o:z/y Me- 
 dicines, in regard to the original O- 
ſtructious, are moſt pernicious; as they 
relax the Stomach, and increaſe the 
Viſcidity of the Humours. And notwith- 
ſtanding in Catarrhs and Defluxious, 
they abate the preſent Violence of the 
Cough 
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Cough by lubricating the Glands ; yet 
by relaxing, and giving them a leſs Re- 
ſiſtance, they encourage a new Influx 
of Humonrs, and thence render ſuch 
Diſorders more obſtinate. ypoglottids 
formed of Japan Earth, Sugar, and 
foft Mucilages, diſſolved in the Mouth, 
and gently ſwallowed, are preferable in 
ſuch Caſes to oily Preparations ; for 
they abate the Influx of Humour by reſ- 
toring the relaxed Tone of the Glands, 
at the ſame Time that by giving them 
a ſoft Defence, they allay the uneaſy 
9 | 


n joyned with proper Pecro- 
rale, and prudently adminiſtred, eſpe- 
cially after Evacuations, are of the great- 
eſt Service: As they quiet any Tumult 
in the Humours, and contribute to pre- 
vent an Inflammation, by keeping the 
Lungs more free from frequent Con- 
cuſſions ; and promote an eaſier Diſ- 
charge of the obſtructing Humours, by 
giving them a proper Conſiſtence, and 
by enlarging the e of the 8 55 
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Tuus I have deſcribed the various 
Cauſes and Effects of Obſ/trut7ions for- 
med in the Veſſels of the Lungs; and 


how by a moſt rational Method, care- 


fully ſuited to them, they may he our; 


ried off, and their gradual Progreſs to 
a . uppuration happily prevented. It 
remains now to explain, how a IJup- 
puration is likewiſe produced from an 
Haemoptoe ;5 with the moſt probable Me- 
thod of Cure in the laſt and moſt dan- 


gerous Stage of this Diſtemper. 


Trae Cauſes prediſpoſing to an Hæ- 
moptoe are various; but may be redu- 
ced to whatever gives the Veſſels of 
the Lungs ſuch a Tenderneſs, and the 
Humours ſuch a Force and Acrimony, 
as muſt, if increaſed, diſſolve their Con- 
tiuuity. 


Tris Prediſpoſition generally conſiſts 


in an univerſal Weakneſs of the Solide, 


and that volatile Acrimony and Diſſo- 


lution of the Humours, which has been 
already 
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already deſcribed, (a) and is peculiar to 


ſuch conſumptive Fluids. 


Tas Conſlitution to ſome is natural, 


and hereditary ; but may in others be 
acquired, by the intemperate Uſe of a 


Bot, aromatic, ſaline, or animal Diet. 
Or by previous Diſorders, which relax 
the Veſſels, and deprive the Blood of 
its o:ly and balſamic Parts, and render 
its Salts too active and volatile. 


A natural Prediſpoſition to an Hæ- 
moptoe may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed by 
ſeveral Symptoms, which are peculiar 
to ſuch conſumptive Conſtitutions, vis. 
a long Neck, Srapulæ prominent like 
Wings, Thorax compreſſed, and narrow, 
a clear florid Complexion, the Cheeks 
and Lips painted with the pureſt red, 
the Caruncle in the Corner of their 
Eye, from its intenſe Colour, appears 


like Coral, and all the Yeſfels are ſo 
fine, as to be almoſt diaphanous Such 
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(a) Vide Pag. 16 5. 
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Perſons are likewiſe moſt frequently re- 


markable for a Vivacity of Mind; and 


often complain either of (what is called) 
a Diſfillation, or of a ſaline Taſie in 
the Mouth. 


IN Conflitutions either naturally, or 
otherwiſe, thus prediſpoſed, whatever 
determines the Humours to the Lungs, 
with a Force greater than their Reſiſ- 
tance, will immediately produce an Hæ- 
moptoe. Theſe Cauſes are various, ſuch 
as a hot, ſaline, aromatic Diet, violent 
Exerciſe of the Body, particularly of 
the Lunge, Coughing, free Uſe of ſpi- 
rituous Liquors, ſtrong Paſſions of the 
Mind, any uſual Secretious or Evacua- 
tions prevented, Sc. but in general may 
be reduced to whatever increaſes the A. 
crimony, Quantity, « or Velocity of ſuch 
Fluids. 


WHATEVER increaſes the Quantity 
will likewiſe increaſe the Velocity, and 
Preſſure of the Fluids on the Veſſels of 


the Lungs but if the Liquid ingeſted 
be of a hot Nature, ſuch as ſpirituous 
vi Liquors, 
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Liquors, or if the Humours retained have 
that Diſpoſition, their Velocity will be 
in Proportion increaſed : Hence all /ar- 
gumeous Diſcharges prevented, ſuch as 
the Hæmorrhoids in Men, and the Ca. 
tamenia in Women, are moſt particu- 
larly apt to produce an Hæmoptoe. 


Hence appears the Reaſon, why an 


Hemoproe ſo frequently happens at that 
Time when the Body deſiſts from grow- 
ing. The Quantity and Preſſure of the 
' Humours being then more particularly 
increaſed, by not being expended, as be- 


fore, in giving a conſtant Addition to 
the Veſſels; which are then likewiſe in 


more Danger of a Rupture by their 


greater Rey ſtance, than when formerly 


. they yielded to the Impulſe of the cir- 
culating Fluids. 


HEN CE likewiſe appears the Reaſon, 
why an (2) Hemoproe ſeldom. happens 
* the Age of eighteen, or after 
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+ (a) 8 Lib. 5. Apb. Fo 


thirty 
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thirty five. Foe i in the former Caſe the 


| Impulſe of the Humours is but weak, 


and the Veſſels are pliable and yielding: 
In the latter Caſe, the Fibres, by re- 
peated Motions, are compacted and made 
firm, and are thence capable of ſafely 
reſiſting the ſtrongeſt Impulſe of the 
circulating Fluide. 


| Wax the Veſſels of the Lungs, from 
any of the Cauſes before mentioned are 


obſtructed and diſtended, whatever increa- 


ſes the Velocity, Quantity, or Acrimony 
of the Humours, may eaſily produce an 
Hæmoptoe. For the Weakneſs of a Ye/- 
ſet is always in Proportion to its Diſ- 


tention.: And on that Account, ſuch Per- 


ſons have a conſtant Prediſpoſition to an 
Hemoptoe, not only from ſuch a Di 
tention of the Solids, but from that ero- 
ding Acrimony, which the obſtructing 
Humours are by ſtagnating apt to ac- 


quire. 


Tu Seat of an Hæmoptoe is either 
in the pulmonary or brouchial Arteries ; 


and may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed, being 
P 


attend- 
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attended with different Symptoms. For 


in an Hæmoptoe of the former V. Melt, 
the Quantity of Blood expectorated is 
large, of a thin Conſiſtence, and a flo- 
rid Colour, without any Senſe of Pain, 
and then the Diſcharge entirely ſtops 
for ſome Time. In an Fizmoproe of the 
bronchial Arteries, the Quantity of Blood 
expectorated is but ſmall, but continued 
for a conſiderable Time; its Colour is 
more obſcure ; its Conſiſtence not fo 
thin; and is attended with a Senſe of 
Pain in the Breaſt. 


Tur the Seat of an Hemoptoe may 
be more particularly known, the Man- 
ner how Blood is diſcharged | "mult be 
carefully regarded ; for what is hawked 
up, comes only from the Palate, and 
the Veſſels about the Larynx 5 what is 
ſpit up, from the Mouth; what is vo- 
mited, from the Stomach ; from the af: 
pera Arteria, by a ſmall Cough, and 
more elaborate Hawking; and the dee- 
per the Rupture is in the Lunge, the 


more profound and violent Cough at- 
tends the * ration. | 
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SOMETIMES an Z{zmoproe of the ron 


chial Arteries is preceded by a Repletion, 
and Senſe of a greater Weight than u- 
ſual, occaſioned by a Retention of ſome 
habitual, fanguineous Evacuation ; ſuch 
as the Hemorrhoids in Men, and the 
Catamenia in Women ; and then proves 
ſerviceable, and is not ſucceeded by a 
Collection, or Diſcharge of purulent 
Matter; for in this Caſe there is no 
Rupture, or Diſunion of the Yegels ; 
but their extreme Orzfices, which in their 
natural State always exhaled a lubrica- 
ting Moiſture, are now fo dilated and 
widened, as to admit a Difcharge of 
this plethoric Blood, aiter the fame Man- 
ner as It is periodically evacuated by the 
uterine Arteries. 


ArTER, an Hænoptoe, particularly of 
the pulmonary Arteries, lying on the a- 
fected Side is apt to renew the Diſcharge, 
the Pefſels being then more preſſed and 


irritated: Sometimes the Oppreſſiou has 
been fo remarkably increaſed by this Poſ- 
oe; as to hinder the Perſon from ſpeak- 
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ing; but has been immediately relieved 
by lying on the contrary Side. 


WHEN an Hemoptoe has happened, 
the Indications are, 1/7. to reunite the 
ruptur'd Veſſels. 24ly. to correct the A 
crimony, and Heat of the Humonrs. 


[ 

To anſwer the firſt Indication, Bleed. 
zng is to be plentifully uſed, and repeat- 
ed, till the diſunited Veſſels are almoſt 
collapſed and thence contracted,; and the 
Motion of the remaining c:rculating Hn- 
mours becomes ſo languid, as to be in- 
capable of widening and opening them 
again; but that the Wound ſhould be 
thereby kept in ſuch a State of Ne, 
as can alone diſpoſe it to a Reunion. 


To ſome perhaps it may ſeem unrea- 
ſonable and dangerous, to take away 
ſuch a Quantity of Blood from Perſons 
already ſo weak and languid; but let 
ſuch conſider that a few Cunces of Blood, 
_ evacuated by the Zungs, will in the Con- 
ſequence bring on a more dangerous 


mm than a much greater Quan- 
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tity thus diſcharged ; for the former, by 
increaſing the Wound: and Cough, will 
in Proportion afterwards increaſe the 
Quantity of purulent Matter, And this 
ſucceeding Collection is ſo certain, and ſo 
conſtantly increaſes, and grows ſo large 
when the Lungs are agitated, and the 
Circulation is not ſufficiently abated, that 
out of a great Number, few recover 
from an Hæmoptoe of the pulmonary Ar- 
teries 5 tho* ſome ſurprizing Inſtances 
have been known of Wounds received 
in the Zungs, attended with ſuch a great 
Effuſion of Blood, that the Perſon thus 
affected has remained half dead, and 
without Motion for a long Time: And 
by being thus fortunately neglected, the 
Wound has reunited, and a perfect State 
of Health ſucceeded, which had been 
unavoidably loſt, if he had been revived 
by cordial Medicines, which are moſt 
frequently given, tho? deſtructive in this 


Caſe. 


Cooling anodyne Medicines, ſuch as 


Species Diatragacanth. frigid. Pulv. 


Hali. Fol. Acetoſel. Plantag. Flor. Pa- 
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pav. rhead. Pentaphyll. rub. paluſtris. Ro- 
far. rub. Semin. Acetos. Papav. alb. Hyoſ- 
cyam. Rad. Urtic. Pentaphylloid. Argen- 
tin. Pimpinel. and {oft ſmooth Balſamics, 
ſuch as Fol. Tuſſilag. Pulmonar, Flores 
puri recentes Betonic. Hyperic. Para- 
Hj. Alth. &c. prepared by Decoction, an- 
ſwer the ſecond Intention; as they re- 
ſtrain the Heat and Motion of the Hu- 


mours, and ſheath up the /fzmulating 
Particles, that irritate the Solids into 
ſtronger and quicker Vibrations. 


Tre Tincture of the Peruvian Bark, 
made by Decoction in Water, and impreg- 
nated with ſome of the ſofter Pectorals, 
is of the greateſt Efficacy, as it power- 


fully contributes to allay the Motion of 


the acid Fluids by giving them a more 
uniform Conſiſtence, and by ſtrength- 
ning the Fibres, renders them leſs ſen- 
{ible of ſuch Irritations. 


Tre Operation of theſe Medicines, 
is not topical but wniwer/al: Tho? ſe- 
veral Authors are of Opinion, that an 
Hemoproe may be cured by proper ſpe- 
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cific Medicines, which particularly ex- 
ert their Efficacy on the Veſſels that are 
diſunited. But it is moſt evident to any 
one, who is rightly acquainted with the 
animal Oeconomy, that the ſtopping of 
an Hemoptoe, is either the natural Con- 
ſequence of the large Effuſion of Bld 


which attends it, (the Veſſels being there- 


by ſufficiently emptied, and collapſed; 
and the Momentum of the circulating 
Fluide, from the fame Cauſe being ren- 
dered {low and languid:) Or that theſe 


Effects are obtained by aritficial Eva- 


cuatious, and cooling, ſoft Medic ines. 
For if Medicines that particularly exert- 
ed their Virtues on the wounded Part, 
could produce this Alteration, their O- 
peration muſt conſiſt, in either uc. 
ſating the Blood to that Degree, that 
it is no longer capable of paſſing thro? 
the diſunited Veſſels ; or in giving them 
ſuch a Contraction, as may prevent its 
Paſſage; or in anſwering both Iutenti- 
ons But if it were in the Power of 
Medicines to give ſuch a Diſpoſition to 
the Humours, as might anſwer the firſt 
Intention; it muſt thence follow, that 
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the Blood, which cannot paſs through 
the wounded Veſſels, is likewiſe inca- 
pable of paſſing through the Extremi- 
ties of the other Arteries, whoſe leaſt 
Diameter is only capable of admitting 
one Globule of Blood to paſs, and is 


always leſs than the Diameter of the 


wounded Veſſel, and muſt therefore ſoon 


produce a fatal Peripneumony. If ſuch 


Medicines anſwer the other Intention by 
their aſtringent Quality, equally circu- 


lating through the Lunge, before they 
could obtain that Effect in the wound- 
ed Veſſels, they muſt produce the fame 
Alteration in the Extremities of the Ar- 


teries; and thence likewiſe a Peripnen- 
mony muſt unavoidably follow: So that 
Medicines in this Caſe can only prove 
uſeful, as they produce the Effects before 
mentioned, unleſs ſuch Perſons have an 
Art of conveying the Efficacy of their 
Medicines particularly to the wounded 
Part, which 1s ridiculous to ſuppoſe. 


Phy/icians have probably fallen into this 
Error, becauſe they obſerved that the 


Diſcharge of Blood generally ceaſes ſoon 


after the Uſe of their Medicines ; but 
this, 
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this, as I before took Notice, is the na- 
tural Effect of an Hemoproe ; the Veſ- 
ſels being thence emptied and coHlapſed ; 
and the Force of Circulation made very 
languid; for this Reaſon ſcarce one of 
a great Number dies of an Hemoproe, 
except in acute Be 


NxrrnER doth the other Claſs of Me- 
dicines, which, from a miſtaken Notion 
of their Manner of acting, are called 
Balſamics, prove ſerviceable in that Re- 
ſpect; for the Operation of Balſamics in 
the Cure of external Wounds, conſiſts 
in affording a kind, ſoft Medium be- 
tween the Air, and the Exhalations a- 
riſing from the Wound; which by that 
Means being retained, a topic Fever is 
excited; whence the extrevefitrd Hu- 
mours are converted into a laudable Pus; 
which is the Baſſs, that connects the 
new, ſucceeding #bres 5 this is the #24- 
tural Balſam, and preferable to all o- 
thers, which are moſt valuable the nea- 
rer they approach to this. And as a 
Wound ought to be but lightly cove- 
red with artificial 2 to anſwer 

this 
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this End; ſo the Pus muſt be always 
moſt gently deterged, or elſe the new 
tender Fibres are thereby deſtroyed. : In- 
terual  Balſamics cannot be ſuppoſed 
to exert their Influence after this parti- 
cular Manner ; but their Operation con- 
fiſts in ſheathing the A4/perities of the 
Flumours, whence they are rendered leſs 
apt to irritate ; and in relaxing, and 
making pliable the Veſſels about the 
waunded Part, that they may with the 
greateſt Eaſe ſhoot out the new Fibres, | 
which reunite the V ound. 


Heck it appears, . ſuch Medi- 
ciues, as are only proper in this Caſe, 
ought to be ea/ily penetrating and mild; 
for if they be too viſcid, they promote 
new Obftrufious in the Extremities of 
the Arteries. opening into the Ulcer. 
If they be not mild and ſoft, they ex- 
cite, inſtead of allaying, a greater Heat. 
On this Account, hot active Medicines, 
ſuch as Balſ. Sulph. Aniſat. Gilead. 
&c. are pernicious in this Caſe: And the 
Reputation they have acquir ed, is owing 


to the good Effects they produce, when 
given 
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given to Perſons of a full Conſtitution, 
whoſe Lungs are oppreſſed with cold 
viſeid Humours : Where they not only 
act as Alteratives, in attenuating, but 
as Diuretics, in diſcharging them by 
the n Paſſages. 


SUCH a Management of the Non- na- 
turals is to be directed, as is moſt a- 
greeable to theſe. Intentions. The Body 
muſt be kept as much as poſſible in a 
State of Reſt, even Speaking 1 is 1mproper, 
(while the Wound is freſh) as the Lungs 
are particularly agitated by that muſcular 
Motion. 


A Mill Diet, carefully directed, is 
preferable in this Caſe to any other; 
as it is of a cooling, ſoft, nouriſhing Na- 
ture, requires ſcarce any Digeſtion, hav- 
ing already been prepared in the So- 
mach and Bowels, and paſſed through 
the Lungs of the Animal it is taken 
from ; and conſiſts partly of the natu- 
ral Juices of that Animal, and the con- 
cocted Juices of Graſs, and other open- 
ing Herbs ; . which Means, it not on- 


ly 
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ly anſwers in every Reſpect the Inten- 
740ns required, as it is balſamic, and re- 
ſtrains too quick a Circulation; but ſeems 
ſpecifically to correct that Acrimony, ſo 
peculiar to conſumptive Fluide; which 
appears to be of an urinous, ſaline Na- 
ture; ſuch as proceeds from a Mixture 
of Salt Ammoniac This is confirmed 
by the Taſte, the florid Colour, and 
acrid Diſſolution of ſuch Fluids; which 
this Salt, and Sal marinus, by being 
mixed ich the Blood, can alone pro- 
duce: And ſuch an Acrimony, as It ap- 
pears by chymical Experiments, is beſt 
corrected by Juicer, which are of an 
aceſcent Nature, tempered with ſome- 
what oleaginous : If Cows Milk be apt 
to render them coſtzve, it may conveni- 
_ ently be mixed with a ſmall Proportion 
of Honey, or exchanged for Afes Mill, 
which is more light, and opening, and 
leſs apt to curdle. Breaſt Mil is more 
natural, and in every Reſpect preferable 
to any other; eſpecially if the Nurſe be 
of a healthy Conſtitution, and feeds on 


a proper cooling Diet. 


Ir 
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Is this Method be timely uſed, care- 
fully continued, and ſuited to the Strength 
and Conſtitution of the Patient, many 
may be thereby recovered, that will 
otherwiſe unavoidably periſh. But if 
Bleeding in a ſufficient Quantity be de- 
ferred for a few Days till the *U/cer is 
formed ; it afterwards proves of no Ser- 


vice, but does rather haſten their Death. 


And nothing more certainly contributes 
to this, and is more fatal in the Con- 
ſequence, than any Error admitted in 
Medicine, or Diet, in the Beginning. 
For whatever is mixed with the Blood, 
or taken for Nouriſhment, as it receives 
its chief Alteration from the Lung, and 
arrives there almoſt unchanged, ought 


more particularly to be fuch as wants 


ſcarce any Preparation from them. And 
if it contains the leaſt Acrimony, or Cru- 
dity, by either obſtrutFing, or irritating, 
will unavoidably renew the Hæmoptoe, 
and increaſe the Collection of purulent 
Matter. F 


WIEN 
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WIEN this Regimen has been conti- 
nued for the Space of two Months, or 
till all Remains of the Cough, and other 
Symptoms are carried off; gentle Exer- 
ciſe, and particularly Riding, in a free, 
dry Air, muſt be uſed when the Stomach 
is moſt empty, in the Morning and At 
ternoon; that the Yeſels of the Lungs 
may be thereby ſtrengthened : A greater 
Latitude in Diet is to be admitted by 


careful Degrees, always avoiding what- 


ever might give too great an Acrimony 
and Velocity to the Fluide. And by way 
of Prevention, every fix Months, at the 
Vernal and Autumnal Equinox, gentle 
Evacuations, ſuch as Bleeding, and the 
moſt cooling Purgatives, as Manna dif. 
ſolved in thin Gruel,' with the Juice of 
Sevil Orange, muſt be uſed : This Caution 


is of the greateſt Moment, as the Neglect 


of it has been fatal to many ; for at ſach 
Times the Preſſure of the Air being 
greatly diminiſhed, (4) the Humours be- 
come turgid, and by preſſing and diſtend- 


8 


Ja) Vide Mead de imperio Solis & Lune. 
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ing the Veſſels more than uſual, ate thence 
particularly apt in prediſpoſed Perſons to 


bring on an Hzmoproe. 


An Hemoptoe of the bronchial Arte- 
ries is not ſo dangerous as of the 2#/p9- 
nary Arteries ; and is eaſily cured by mo- 


derate Evacnations, and the Uſe of a vl 
ing, ſoft Regimen. 


Wren an Hænoptoe proceeds from pre- 
ceding Obſtructions, the fame Method is 
to be uſed to prevent the Return, and the 


bad Effects of it; particular Regard being 


had to the original Cauſe of the Ob/?ruc- 
tious. 


IT remains now to deſctibe this Di- 
temper in its laft Stage of an Ab/ce/5, or 
Vlcer, proceeding either from a prece- 
ding Hænoptoe, or Obſtructions; with 
the moſt probable Method of Cure. 

WEN either from a Neglect of a pro- 


per Method, the Uſe of improper Medi- 
cines, or the Violence of the Diforder, a 


difficult Refpiration ſucceeds Obftruttions, 


Or 
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or an Hæmoptoe of the pulmonary Arte- 
ries, attended with a dry, laborious 
Cough, increaſed after Eating, or Mo- 
tion, a hectic Fever, periodically increa- 
ſing with a great Anxiety generally to- 
wards the Evening, Night-Sweats, eipe- 
. cially about the Neck and Breaſt, great 
Thirſt ; and if Pain prevents lying on 
any but the affected Side, then theſe Symp- 
toms plainly diſcover, that a latent Ab- 
ſeeſs is formed in the Lunge, either from 
a Suppuration of the Veſſels that were 


before obſtructed, or from an Eſthar 


being grown over the ruptured Veſſels, 
and the purulent Matter being thence re- 
tained. In the Progreſs of this Diſtem- 
per, the Symptoms grow more violent, 
the Body gradually conſumes away, moſt 


of the Huamours degenerating into Pus, 


the Eyes become hollow, the No/e ſharp, 
the Temples collapſed, the Scapulæ pro- 
minent like Wings, red Puſtules fre- 
quently appear 1n ſeveral Parts of the 
Body, with the greateſt Degree of Weak- 
neſs, a hoarſe Voice, Swelling of the 


Hands and Legs, and the 'Tragedy is ge- 


nerally finiſhed by a Diarrhæa. 


AN 
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An Abſceſs of the Lungs varioully 
terminates, ſometimes (4) it continues la- 
tent, and perpetually increaſes, produ- 
cing a gradual Decay with the Smptomę 
now deſcribed : Sometimes &) it breaks 
into the Cavity of the Thorax or Me- 
diaſtinum producing a fatal Empyema. 
Sometimes (c) its Diſcharge is ſo ſudden 
and violent into the Trachæa, as to pro- 
duce an immediate Suffocation. But 
moſt frequently the Eruption is more 


gentle into this Place, when the Aper- 


ture is but ſmall, and then becomes an 
open Ulcer, daily diſcharging by a 
Cough purulent Matter, whoſe Colour, 
and other Qualities are altered according 
to the Nature and Duration of the Ab- 
ſcels. Sometimes ſweet and fetid ; its 


Conſiſtence thin and zchoroſe, or concoc- 


ted, its Colour ſometimes white, red, 


> T; * 


(a) Bonet. Anatom. Practic. Tom. 1. Lib. 2. Sect. 7. 
Obſe 38. O5. 74. Tul). Lib. 2. Ohſ. 10. 

(5 Bonet. Anatom. Practic. Tom. 1. Lib. 2. Sect. 6. 
OBſ. 12. ect. 7. O'f. 12. Obſ. 20. Ohſ. 29. 

(c) Tulb. Lib. 2. Ob/ſ. 10. Bos et. Anat. Pract. Tom. 1. 
Lib. 2. Sec. 2. Of,. il. 


yellow, | 
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yellow, livid, duſty, or variouſly tinged : 
The fatal Symptoms in the Progreſs of 
this Diſtemper are, in every Reſpect, the 
ſame as before deſcribed, except that 
the Oppreſſion and Difficulty of Breath- 
ing are not ſo violent, neither is the Hec- 
tic Fever ſo intenſe and conſtant; the 
Lungs being often relieved from a Load 


of purulent Matter by Expettoration, 


which in a latent Abſceſs had no other 
Way of being diſcharged but by being 
firſt mixed with the Blood. 


AN external Wound, a Peripneums- 
2y, or a Pleuriſy not reſolved, but end- 
ing in a Suppuration, may likewiſe pro- 
duce ſuch an Ab/ce/5 ; for, in this Caſe, 
the Zu gs moſt frequently adhering to 
the inflamed Part of the Pleura, are 
at length affected after the ſame Man- 
ner. 


A Suppuration proceeds from an Hæ- 


moptoe or Obſtructions of the bronchial 


Arteries not rightly carried off, in a Man- 
ner ſome what different; „for in the for- 
mer Caſe an Expectorat ion of purulent 
Matter 
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Matter quickly ſucceeds the Hæmoptoe; 
in the latter the obſtructing Phiegm by 
more flow Degrees acquires a Putrefac- 
tion, diſtends and erodes the Yeſels. 
The more the Diſtemper advances, the 
greater Quantity of parulent Matter is 
mixed with the Phlegm, the Hectic Fe- 
ver, Thirſt, Night-Sweats, and other 
Symptoms increaſe in the ſame Propor- 
tion, and the Cataſtrophe is finiſhed al- 


ter the fame Manner which before has 


been deſcribed ; for when the bronchial 
Arteries are obſtructed or fuppurated, 
the pulmonary 7 ele, by being com- 
preſſed or eroded, are at length affect- 
ed after the ſame Manner. 


TaarT Side which is impoſthumated, 
or ulcerated, is more warm, and has a 
greater Senſe of Weight than the other. 


Lying on the contrary Side oſten pro- 


duces almoſt a Suffocation, the Cough 


and Oppreſſion being thereby greatly in- 


creaſed. But by lying on the affected 
Side, the Sleep is more undiſturbed, che 
Pus better concocted and more freelßx 


| expet? orated BY and all the Symptoms are 


Q 2 _ caller. 
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eaſier. This Alteration is owing to the 
Circulation being chiefly continued in 
this Caſe through the ſound Lobe, which 
in that Poſture is compreſſed, and the 
Motion of the circulating Blood thence 
obſtructed, by the Weight of purulent 
Matter in the affected Lobe, preſſing 
down the Mediaſtinum. 


WIORvER rightly confiders the Na- 


ture of the puruleut Matter contained, 
whoſe Acrimony perpetually increaſes, 
the great Quantity of Blood, and the 


Force with which it paſſes through the 
Lungs, the ſurprizing Tenderneſs of 


their Fabrick, all conducing to their eaſy 


Deſtruction, and that the moſt material 


Functious of Life depend on their Wel- 
fare, may evidently account for all the 
Symptoms and Effects of this Diſtemper. 
Among which, none is of greater Mo- 
ment, and more taken Notice of, than 
the Hectic Fever, (ſo termed becauſe it 


is Habitual to the Conſiitution.) It has a 
various Origine, but in phthiſical Perſons 


is molt frequently owing. to the great 
Quantity of puruleut Matter mixed with 
7” „ 
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the Blood. For when any Body, foreign 
or acrimonious, is mixed with the Hu- 
mours, a Fever is thence excited; by 
which Means it is either A imilated or 
expelled : Sweats are generally the cri- 
tical Diſtharge, which Nature attempts 
in putrid Fevers; and will in phrthi- 
cal Perſons be moſt profuſe at Night, 
being then particularly determined there 
by the Warmth of the Bed, the Laxi- 
ty of their Pores, and the great Diſſo- 
lution, and imperfect Mixture of their 
Humours: (The Lung being incapable 
of giving them a proper Conliſtence.) 
The periodical Increaſe of the Hectic Fe- 

ver is moſt remarkable in the Evening 
the firſt Dzgeſtzon of the Food taken tor 
Dinner being finiſhed about that Time, 
and the crude viſcid Chyle, which then 
enters the Blood, ſoon obſtructs and in- 
flames the Extremities of the FYeſels 
that open into the Abſceſe or Uher ; 
whence a Fever being excited, the ob- 
ſtrucked Parts are either reſolved, or 
with the Humonrs contained, and ſtag- 
nating in the Cavity, are reduced into 
_ Pas; which is the natural Balſam, that 
I =. can 
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can only connect the new ſucceeding Fi- 
bres; and as (a) Hippocrates has ob- 
ſerved, cannot be formed without a Fe- 
ver. By this periodical Fever, an im- 
mediate Suffocation from theſe conſtant 


new Obſtructions is prevented, the Pus 


in the Cavity is concotted, and the Ha- 


mours depurated, by critically diſcharg- 


ing the purulent Matter, mixed with 
the Blood, and then the Fever ceaſes; 
but whenever there is a ſufficient freſh 
Collection, or new Obſtructious are form- 


ed, it returns again, and gives the ſame 


Aſſiſtance as before. Thus the unhappy 
Patient, by this unavailing Attempt of 
kind Nature, is ſucceſſively relieved and 
oppreſſed, and gradually languiſhes a- 
way: Hence at length the Legs and 
Hands begin to ſwell; the Force of 
Circulation being very languid, and not 


ſufficient to propel the Humour; which 


are particularly apt to ſtagnate in this 
Place from the Reſiſtance of theſe Ye/- 
_ fels, and being at the greateſt Diſtance 


——_ —_— _ 
* N _ — — Ind s ——Uↄ . 
' 
: 


(4) Lib. 2. A. 47. 
from 
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from the firſt Cauſe of Motion. The 
Thirſt, Loſs of Appetite, Falling of the 


Hair, the red Puſtules, and all the other 


Symptoms, may be eaſily deduced from 
the univerſal Acrimony and Putrefattion 
of the Humours ; which at length being 
almoft totally reduced into Pus, and 
not having any longer a ſufficient Mo- 
mentim to determine them to the Sur- 
face of the Body, are conveyed through 
the meſenteric and celiac Veſſels.; ob- 
ſtruct and exulcerate them, become more 
fetid and acrimonious, and thence irri- 
tate and determine the Courſe of the 
remaining circulating Humours to theſe 
Parts; by which Means Expectoration 
is ſoon ſuppreſſed, and the Tragedy fi- 
niſhed. 


Tarar Phthiſe, which is hereditary, 


and proceeds from a Conftitution in- 
clined to that Diftemper, is moſt com- 


monly fatal. And ſuch are ſcarce to be 
relieved but by ſuch a Management as 
might prevent an Hæmoptoe: Where- 
as a Phtihiſis that proceeds from too 
violent Motion ſuddenly given to the 

Q 4 R Blood, 
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Blood, or from an external Wound, 
where the Fluids and Solids are in ge- 
neral well polen. is more eaſily cured. 


Tuar Phthiſis is is 9 hs 
rous, which ſucceeds a Suppreſſion of 
the Menſtrua in Women, and cannot 
be carried off by any Means unleſs that 
natural Diſcharge be reſtored; (a) nei- 


ther can the Progreſs of a Phthiſfs, from 


a Suppreſſion of the Hemorrhoids, be 
ſafely prevented but by an Aperture of 
them. | 


TAT Phthiſis which proceeds from 


an Hæmoptoe, or preceding Obſiructions 
of the bronchial Arteries, is not ſo dan- 
gerous, nor ſo quickly fatal, as from an 
Hæmoptoe of the pulmonary Arteries * 
In this Cafe, a Solution and Recove- 
ry may be expected, if the purulent 
Matter be ſoon, and totally, diſcharg- 
ed, before, by long Continuance, it 


—_— 


» — 


(a) Hppor. 2. Prorrh, | 
| grows 
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grows putrid, and affects the pulmonary 
Veſſels. 


TrarT Phthifis which proceeds from 


preceding Ob/trutions, or an Hamop- 


zoe of the pulmonary Arteries, is cura- 
ble, if the Ab/ce/s breaks ſoon, and diſ- 
charges eaſily by Zxpefforation puru- 
lent Matter, of a white Colour, well 
digeſted; of an equal Conſiſtence, and 
free from Putrefaction; if the Fever, 
Thirſt and Difficulty in Breathing im- 


mediately abate, if the Zxcrements be 
ſoft and well figured : But if the Fe- 


ver ſtill continues or returns periodi- 
cally in a violent Manner, it the Ap- 
petite languiſhes, and Thirſt increaſes, 


if the parulent Matter expettorated be 


of a pale, green, or livid Colour, not 
concocted, but pituitous and frothy, and 
a Diarrhea ſucceeds, the Cale is then 


moſt deſperate. 


Tur Phthi/is which is attended with 


a Diſtention, or Hardneſs of the Hypo- 


chondria, is particularly dangerous; for 


ſuch a Diſpoſition argues a Defe in 
the 
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the chylopoietic Bowels, and thence an 
Inapitude to repair the great Decays 
which are the conſtant Effects of this 


Diſtemper. | 


Wus aN an Abſeeſs is formed, the In- 
dication is to ripen and break it as ſoon 
as poſſible; and EI reduce it to an 
To Dleer. 11 


Went an Abſeeſs i is fy chaturared; 
the Rupture of it is to be determined 
externally into the a/pera Arteria, (to 
prevent an Empyema) by macerating 
theſe Parts with the Vapour of emol- 
lient Herbs, and then by Exerciſe in a 
Chair, or Riding, and the Uſe of ſome- 
what ſtimulating to promote Expecto- 
ration: For the Lung thus diſpoſed, 
being moved and irritated, the Ab/cef5 
will moſt probably break into the a/- 
pera Arteria, where there is the leaſt 
Reſiſtance. 


Tas Efle& may be likewiſe obtain- 


ed, by giving a gentl Vomit of Oxym. 
Hcillit. 
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Seillit. and Ol. Amygd. _ after a pre- 
vious Maceration. 5% 


TE following Forms of an emollient 
Vapour, and an expectorating Mixture, 
are compoſed of Materials moſt ſuitable 
to theſe Intentions. 


2 


ng Fol. Malbæ. | 
— HBHiſmabv. © 
—— Mercurial. 


- Parietar. as mij. 
Farin. Sem. Lint. Sj. 


Cum aq. decott. an excipe eum aere 


adducendo. 


PN 
Acets Scullitic: 51v 
Oxymel. Scillit. 5iij 

Sal. Polychreſt. 31 

Ag. decoct. hord. 5 viij 
— Hop. 5 iv 
Bibat. Fi omni hord dimidiatd. 


WHEN 
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Wukx an open Der is "SHY the In- 
dications are, 1ſt, To prevent the leer 
from increaſing, and to defend the Blood 
from the purulent Matter mixed with it. 
24). To cleanſe and heal the Ulcer. 


THE — Ener is afuared by 
ſuch Medicines, which are ſo light, and 
aperient, as eaſily to. pafs through the 
Lungs, without forming new Obſtruc- 
tions about the ulcerated Part; (which, 
being afterwards inflamed and ſuppura- 
ted, increaſe the hectic Fever, and uni- 
verſal Decay , and particularly enlarge 
the 'O/cer) and by being vulnerary and 
balſamic, corre& and ſoften the Acri- 
mony of the Humours, and defend them 
from Putrefaction; for unleſs this bad 
Diſpoſition of the Fluids be corrected, 
the Pus, which trom thence is formed, 
muſt unavoidably partake of the ſame 
Nature; and rather contribute to erode; 
and irritate. than afford a kind natural 
Balſam, fit to ſuſtain and conne& the 
new ſucceeding #7bres ; without which 
no Ulcer can ever be healed. 


TE 


4 


s . „ 
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Tux following Medicines are ſuitable 
to this Intention, vi g. Fol. Agrimon. Be- 
tonic. hæder. terreſt. Scabios, Tuſſilag. 
Pulmonar. Chamædryos, Chamepyt. Chæ- 
rophyl. Capil. vener. Flor. Bellid. may. 
Betonic. Verba ſc. Hyperic. Altbeæ. Red, 
GHorrbix, Bardan, &c. and are beſt 
given in the Form of a Decoction, be- 
cauſe in no other they can ſo eaſily paſs 
through the Veſſels, and communicate 
their Virtues to the Blood; and may 
in this Caſe be ſtrictly called vnlrerary ; 


for a Decoction only deſerves that Name, 
as it corrects any bad Diſpoſition of the 
Humour, which prevents a Wound from 


being healed; and is, therefore, in other 
Caſes, to be varied according to the diffe- 
rent Conſtitution and Symptoms of the 
Patient. 


Gum. Galban. Opoponac. Ammoniac. 
Myrrh. Maſtich. Oliban. Sperm. Ceti, 


Sapo. Venet. Terebinth, &c. made up into 
Pills, and taken with ſuch a Decoction, are 


frequently neceſſary: As they are open- 
ing, and prevent new Obſtructions from 
be- 
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being formed about the ulcerated Part; 
and in ſome Meaſure, likewiſe, contri- 


bute to anſwer the /econd Indication, as 
they gently ſtimulate and promote Ex- 
ene 


TE ſecond Intention is anſwered by 
the Uſe of ſuch Medicines, as promote 
a Diſcharge of the purulent Matter in 
the Ulker, by Expeforation 5; and of 
that mixed with the Blood by Urine ; 
and by the Uſe of conſolidating Pare- 
goricks, which contribute to re-unite 
the Wound. 11 


Al the former Medicines, as they are 
ſoft, and gently deterſive, contribute to 
anſwer this Intentzon. But the following 
are more active and powerful, viz. Fol. 
Veronic. maris. Rute, Valerian. horten ſ. 
Hyſop. Virge aureæ, Marrub. alb. Scord. 
Scabios. Pubeg. Flor. Centaur. minor. 
Rad. Fenicul. Petroſelin. &c.-with Pre- 
arne of Honey, and the Sea name 


Tus Materia medica abounds with 
a great Variety of Medicines of this 


Na- 
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Nature, out of which ſeveral Forms 


and Decoctions may be eafily compoſed 
in different Menſtraums ; either in com- 
mon Water, Milk and Water, or Whey; 
according to the different Symptoms, 


and Conſtitution of the Patient. For 


when the Humours have a ſaline Acri- 
mony, and the Quantity of purulent Mat- 
ter is not great, and ExpeCtoration 1s 
eaſy ; the more mild, balſamic, and 
gently deterging Decoctions are neceſ- 
ſary: But where Expectoration is dif- 
ficult, the Uicer foul, and the Quan- 
tity of purulent Matter is great, more 
active ſtimulating Medicines are re- 
quired. 


NoTHING is of greater Service in this. 


Diſtemper, than the conſtant Uſe of ano- 


dyne Medicines, ſuch as Syrup. de Mecon. 
Pil. de Styrac. Cynoglofs. &c. in a proper 
Dofe, taken every Night going to Reſt at 
an early Hour. How far Sleep contri- 
butes to the general Nourifhment of 
the Body, and, by that Means, gives 
Strength to the Solids, and preſerves a 
due Texture in the Fluids, has been al- 

ready 
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ready ſhewn (2). But beſides theſe Ad- 
vantages, it is in this Diſtemper farther ne- 
ceſſary: For by allaying the uneaſy Irrita- 


tions, which excite the Cough, they give 


Reſt to the weak and wearied Lungs, and 
can alone give the purulent Matter that 


balſamic Conſiſtence, ſo neceſſary to the R- 
union of the ulcerated Part. For by this 
Means, what is expectorated next Morn- 


ing, will be mild and well digeſted, which 
would otherwiſe be zchoro/e and acrid. 


Tux Shirt and Bedi innee of a Perſon 
thus affected, ought always to be carefully 


warmed, and dried before he goes to Reſt; 
for being generally damped by the Re- 
mains of former Sweats, which by ſtag- 
nating acquire a greater Acrimony, and 
being eaſily diſſolved by the Heat of the 
Body, they compoſe a moiſt, putrid At- 


moſphere 3 which greatly contributes to 


their Uneaſineſs, and the Increaſe of the 
nocturnal Sweats. 


(4) Vide p. 64. 


— * 
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No Nouriſhment is proper in this 


Stage of a Conſumption, that is not light, 


cooling, and oppoſite to Putre faction 
For whatever is of a different Nature, 
will in this Caſe increaſe the Decay, 
notwithſtanding in another it might be 
moſt nouriſhing: Hence all animal Di- 
et is pernicious, becauſe ſo apt to putri- 
fy, eſpecially when expoſed to a great 
Degree of Heat : And will thence more 
caſily acquire this Diſpoſition, when re- 
ceived into conſumptive Bodies where 
the Heat is not only very intenſe, but 
moſt of the Humour, are inclined to 
Putrefaction, and ſome of them are ac- 
tually putr:d, For the purulent Matter 
expeCtorated from the Lungs, is gene- 
rally fetid, pr quickly becomes ſo by 
being thrown on warm Coals ; In this 
Reſpect therefore whatever increaſes the 


Heat, increaſes the Putrefaction; (and 
vice vers and that all Animals are 


more apt to excite a greater Heat than 
Vegetables, is moſt evident from com- 
mon Obſervation ; and the Reafon of 
this, ſeems chiefly to be owing to the 


Salts 
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Salts of Animals being volatile; where- 


as the Salts of moſt Vegetables are of 
a fixed Nature; and thence when re- 
ceived into the Blood remain inactive 
and quiet : Whereas the former by the 


Heat of the Body being volatilized, 


and made active, not only excite a great- 


er Agitation in the Fluids, but ftimu- 


late the Solids to ſtronger and quick- 


er Vibrations. This is the chief Rea- 


fon, why alkaline Medicines in general 
increaſe, and Acids retard the Motion 
of the Fumonurs : All the former con- 


taining a volatile Salt, and all, except a 


few of the latter, having a fxed Salt. 


Hence PxovIDENCE has wiſely ordained, 


that ſuch Animals as are moſt uſed in 
common Food, are tempered by feed- 
ing on acid, cooling Vegetables 5 which 
in a great Meaſure contribute to pre- 
ſerve us from Fevers, and ſuch Diſor- 
ders as are the Effects of increaſed Meat 
and Putrefaction; which wild Foul, and 
ſuch Animals as feed on animal Diet, 
are apt to produce, the SJ2/zs of theſe 
being much more naked and active, than 
of the former. 

T HE 


Tax Inhabitants of theſe ande, and 


particularly the hetter Sort, are in a 


great Meaſure ſo remarkably ſubject to 
an Hæmoptoe, and thence a Phthiſes, 
from their exorbitant Uſe of an animal 
Diet, high Sawces, and ſpirituous Li- 


guors ; their Solids being naturally ten- 


der, and eaſily deſtroyed by the Acri- 
mony and Velocity of the Fluids : And 
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lo few are recovered, becauſe the fame 


Food is often imprudently directed as a 

Remedy, which frequently laid the firſt 
Foundation of the Diſorder. For Jellie 
Broth, Fellie of Harts-horn, and Cates 
Feet, ſo much eſteemed by ſome for 
being nouriſhing and balſamic, are not 
only ſubject to all the Inconveniences 


ing exhaled) are leſs nouriſhing than a 


aity are particularly deſtructive, as they 
thence increaſe the Obſtrutions, Hec- 
tic Fever, and univerſal Decay. The 
Mixture of Mine and Acids gives a 
gratciul Taſte to ſuch Preparations, which 

R 2 would 


of an animal Diet already mentioned, 
but (the finer Parts by long boiling be- 


light Broth ; and by their great Viſci- 


. * 


2 


— * $1 
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would otherwiſe be moſt nauſeous : And 
_ notwithſtanding the beſt Management, 
they are not only certainly pernicious, 
but frequently diſagreeable to ſuch Per- 
ſons. | 


A Mill Diet, taken aſter the Man- 
ner before directed, anſwers all the In- 
Zentions required in this Caſe; being of 
an aceſcent Nature, already digeſted, 
and prepared 1 in the Body of the Ani- 
mal it is taken from; and is moſt fit 
to repair the great Decays of conſump- 
tive Perſons, and recruit their exhau- 
ſted Spirits; for no Parts are more plen- 
tifully ſupplied with a greater Number 
of Nerves than the Breaſts 5 and as 
they are not expended on any muſcu- 
lar Motion , their Uſe moſt probably 
conſiſts in ſupplying this Juice with a 
large Proportion of animal Spirits. 


SOMETIMES this Diet is apt to diſ- 
agree by curdling in the Stomach of 
weak Perſons, that have a ſlow, languid 
Digeſtion, notwithſtanding the greateſt 


Cannon is uſed to prevent it, by ta- 
king 
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king Sapo Venet. teflaceous Powders , 
and diluting it with Water: For as 
ſome Part of the former Meal of Milk 
moſt commonly remains in their J70- 
mach, it will there as certainly curdle 
and become acid, as if expoſed to the 
Heat of the Jun for the ſame Space of 
Time, (the Heat of the Stomach, eſpe- 
cially in Hectic Conſtitutions, being at 
leaſt equal to that Heat.) For which 
Reaſon it will unavoidably alter and 
give the ſame Diſpoſition to what freſh - 
new Milk is taken. But if the Jtomach 
between each Meal 1s waſhed from any 
former Remains by ſomething that is 
light, and not apt to turn acid, (fuch 
as the White of a new-laid Egg, diſſol- 
ved Blood-warm in Barley-water ; light- 
eſt Broth made from tender young Aui- 
mals, which in this Caſe may be fome- 

times allowed, Water Chocolate, or a 
weak Tincture of the Bark) the next 
Meal of Mil will certainly then fit 
light, and eaſy on the weakeſt So- 
mach, to which before it was diſagree- 
able. 

R3- _ +> Be 
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EXERCISE in a free Air, and parti- 
cularly Riding, is molt ſerviceable in this 
laſt Stage of a Conſumption : For by en- 
larging the Capacity of the Thorax, 
and giving a ſtronger Force to the Or- 
gans of Reſpiration, it greatly promotes 
Expetftoration : And by giving a more 
compact and homogeneous Texture to 
the Aumours, prevents in a great Mea- 
ſure the Nzght-S'weats, which not only 
proceed from the Mixture of . paralent 
Matter, but from the Action of the 
Lungs not being ſufficient to give the 
Flumours a proper Conſiſtence; Part of 
whoſe Yeſels being now deſtroyed, and 
the remaining being weak and languid, 
ſtand in the greateſt Need of this arizf- 
eral Aſſiſtance. 


THe Medicines and Diet, that I have 
here recommended, ſcem to promiſe the 
greateſt Relief in this difficult Diſtem- 
per 5 as they defend the Blood from 
the purulent Matter mixed with it, 
and are ſo mild and penetrating, as 
not to obſtruct: or irritate the Lungs 

| ® | in 
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in paſſing through them ; and are thence 
alone capable of allaying the hectic 
Heats, and the Increafe of the other 
fatal Symptoms: *Tis ſurprizing that 
the Nature of this Diſtemper has not 


hitherto been better regarded by prac- 
tical Authors, ſince "tis obvious to the 


moſt common Obſervation, that when- 
ever the crude Chy/e enters the Blood, 
the hefFic Heats increaſe in Proportion 
to its Quantity and Viſcidity; and that 
few phthiſical Perſons die, before what 
they expectorate 1s perfectly putrid : Pro- 

bably moſt of them have run into a 
Neglect of ſuch a Method, and the Uſe 
of alkaline Medicines, (improperly called 
Sweetners of the Blood) from a , Miſun- 
derſtanding of an Obſervation of Hip- 
pocrates, Acida ſunt pectori inimica. 
But this Precept has a Regard only to 
ſuch acid Particles as are inſpired into the 
Lungs with the Air; ſuch as the EHu- 

via of Arſenick, Mercury, Sulphur, &c. 

which are certainly moſt deſtructive : For 
no Medicines were ſo much, uſed by 

Hippocrates in internal Diſorders of the 

R 4 Lange, 
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Lungs, as Preparations of Milk, and his | 
beloved Oxymel. | 


Some Authors have eſteemed an Dl. 
cer in the Lungs incurable ; while o- 
thers, running into a contrary Error, 
and depending too much on the Force 
of their Medicines, ſeem to be not ſuf 
ficiently ſenſible of the Danger that at- 
tends it. But whoever conſiders the 
Structure of the Lungs, and that no 
Ulcer can be healed but with the great- 
cſt Difficulty, unleſs ir be carefully clean- 
ſed, kept in a State of Reſt, and that 
the Humour arriving at it be mild, and 
well diſpoſed, may eaſily conceive why 
this Diſtemper is ſo difficult to cure, 
and is ſo generally fatal; for the great 
Uſefulneſs of the Part aſſected, (on whoſe 
Welſare the good Diſpoſition of all the 
Fluids, and the moſt material Functions 
of Life depend) its Situation and con- 
ſtant Motion, powerfully contribute to 
prevent theſe Advantages : And the 
Cong h, which Nature moſt conſtantly u- 
ſes in this Caſe as the Inſtrument to diſ- 
charge the A Mater, and cleanſe 


the 
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the Uker, by its too violent Motion 
is apt to enlarge it, and increaſe the uni- 
verſal Decay: By this Means, that which 
by the natural Efforts of the animal Oe- 
conomy is deſigned for the greateſt Friend, 
frequently proves the moſt deſtruQive 


Enemy. 


Tae Method which has been here 
deſcribed, obviates as much as poſſible 
theſe Inconveniences ; and will be at- 
tended with unexpected Succels, if care- 
fully obſerved before the Diſtemper be 
too far advanced, and the Solide and 
| Fluids decayed and corrupted: But when 
from the Violence of the Diſtemper, or 
the Neglect of a proper Method, the 
Symptoms are fo tar increaſed, as to 
carry a fatal A ſpect, and elude the Force 
of the moſt effectual Medicines, inſtead 
of amuling the unhappy Patient with 
falſe Hopes, and the repeated Uſe of Pal- 
liative Remedies, or denouncing certain 
Death, it would be of the greateſt Uſe, 
if a Method could be propoſed, which, 
tho? dubious and painful in the Opera- 


tion, may give the aMicted ſome Chance 
| "oe 
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for their Life: Præſtat anceps quam nut- 
lum experirs Remedium. 


SUCH a probable Relief can only be 
expected by opening the Breaſt, where 
the moſt frequent Pain and Oppreſ- 
fion direct the Situation of the Ulcer. 
And that no fmall Proſpect of a Re- 
covery might be expected in ſeveral 
Caſes from this Operation, may be moſt 
evidently proved from what has ap- 
peared in the Diſſection of ſuch as have 
died of this Diſtemper ; eſpecially when 
proceeding from a previous Hæmoptoe 
of the pulmonary Arteries; in which 
Caſe, the Sides of the impoſthumated or 
ulcerated Part of the Lungs have been 
moſt conſtantly obſerved to adhere to 
the Plenra : (a) By which Means, as 
if carefully deſigned by Nature, the af- 


ti 
32323 


(a) Vid. Bennet. Theat, tabid, exercit. 16. pag. 95. Fer- 
nel. Conſil. 20. Willis Pharamaceut. Rational. Sect. 1. Cap. 
10. Carel. Piſo de morb. a colluvie ſeroſd. Sect. 3. Cap. ult. 
Tul. OB/. 4. lib. 2. Bonet. Anatom. Pract. Tom. 1. lib. 2+ 
Se, 4. Ob, 9. Seft. 5. Obſ. 2. Sed. 7. Obſe 38. & 39. 

fected 


1 
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fected Part is placed in a proper Con- 
dition of being thus relieved; and is 
kept more in' a State of Reſt than any 
other Part of the Lungs: So that no- 
thing of Moment ſeems to prevent a Re- 
covery, if the Operation be rightly per- 
formed; for the new Orzfice effectually 
ſupplying the Place of the opening into 
the a/pera Arteria, the purulent Matter 
may be ſafely evacuated, without the In- 
conveniencies that attend Expectoration, 
and the Mound moſt effectually cleanſed 
and cured by deterging and healing Ja- 


ell ions. 


THAT Alſceſſes and Ulcers in the 
Lungs may be thus artificially diſcharg- 
ed, is not only agreeable to the ſtricteſt 
Reaſoning on this Subject, but has been 
confirmed by Experience. I ſhall only 
mention one Obſervation, which moſt 
remarkably confirms the Truth of what 
has been delivered. (2) A Soldier re- 
ceived a Mund with a Sword, pene- 


(% Miſcellan. Curicſe Ani. 6th CH. 41s 


trating 
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trating through the Ribs into the Ca- 
vity of the Breaſt, from whence a ſmall 
Quantity of Blood was externally dif- 
charged: The Surgeon who attended 
him, not conſidering the Conſequence, 
quickly healed the Wound ; which was 
ſucceeded with a Cough, hectic Fever, 
and a great Difficulty of Breathing : 
Theſe Symptoms were particularly vi- 
olent in the /Night; and at length he 
expectorated by coughing a conſidera- 
ble Quantity of purulent Matter. In 
this decaying Condition he remained 
for ſome Time, till by the Order of 
a Phyſician the wounded Part was a- 
gain opened by Inciſion, which imme- 
diately diſcharged a great Quantity of 
purulent Matter with as much Force 
as Blood flows from a Vein The 

Cough, hectic Fever, and Difficulty of 

Breathing, by this Means ſoon abated, 

and by the Uſe of proper Applications 
the Perſon was reſtored to —_— 


Health. | 


Tis not improbable, but that from 


this Wound, ſome extravaſated Blood 
falling 
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falling into the Cavity of the Thorax, 


might have formed an Empyema, and 
increaſed the Quantity of the purulent 


Matter diſcharged, and the Violence of 


the Symptoms: But it is likewiſe moſt 
certain that the Lunge of this Perſon 
were ulcerated, and adhered in that 
Part to the Pleuras; and that he muſt 
in all Probability have languiſhed a- 
way, if not relieved by the Aperture. 
And tho? in this Caſe the Phyſician 
was plainly directed to that Operation, 
becauſe immediately after healing the 
Wound ſuch bad Symptoms appeared: 
And it was therefore obvious to con- 
clude, that by the fame Paſſage the 
Wound was received, its Effects may 
be moſt eaſily carried off: Yet when 
there is ſuch an Adheſion from an Ab- 
ſeeſs or Ulcer, proceeding from an in- 
fernal Cauſe, there is almoſt equal Rea- 
ſon to expect Succeſs from ſuch an A. 
perture 5 for the only Difference that 
appears in theſe Caſes is that the for- 
mer proceeded from an external Wound, 
but attended with a good Habit of 
Body; the latter from an internal Cauſe, 

and 
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and 3 occaſioned by a bad Dit. 
poſition of Hwumours; which may be 
eaſily corrected by the Method here 
deſcribed. 


Wurx the Lungs are ulcerated in 
various Places from preceding Obſtruc. 
tions or an Hæmoptoe, no Relief can 
be expected by this Means; but when 
an Abſceſs or Ulcer is formed from a 
preceding Hæmoptoe of the pulmonary 
Veſſels, and the Lobe affected is not 
much deſtroyed, I ſee no Reaſon why 
it may not be performed, with at leaſt 
as much Probability of Succeſs, as in 
an Empyema; in which Caſe a Reco- 
very may be expected, if the purulent 
Matter be not depraved by a long 
Jragnarion, and has not given a fatal 


Eroſion to the other Parts; eſpecially if 


the puruleut Matter thus diſcharged be 
of a white Colour, and of an equal 
Conſiſtence; but if it be tinctured with 
a red Colour, and is impure and fetid, 
or if what is diſcharged on the firſt 
Day has a deep Hue like the Yelk of 


An Egg, or if on the ſecond Day it be 
| of 
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of 2 thick "Chaliftence a pale, green 
Colour, and of a fetid Scent, the Caſe 
is then fatal. Theſe Prognoſtics which 
always hold good in an Empyema (a) 
may with equal Reaſon be applied to 
this Caſe after Iuciſioan; and may be as 
juſtly formed before the Operation, as 
the Nature of the purulent Matter con- 
tained in the Ulcer is evident from 
what is expectorated, which in an En- 
fyema cannot often be diſcovered till af- 
ter Tnciſion. 


*Tis. {urprizing that this Method has 
not been frequently attempted, fince it 
is founded on ſuch plain and eaſie Rea- 
ſoning from anatomical Obſervations ; 
tho' I'm ſenſible there are ſeveral Ob- 
ſtacles that will always oppoſe it: For 
the quick Return of Eaſe, that ſucceſ- 
ſively follows the oppreſſing Anxiety 
which attends the Hectic Heats , af- 
fords ſuch a deceitful Proſpect of a Re- 


n - 
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(*) * 1. & 2c de m. & 7. Apberiſm. 
covery, 
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̃ covery, that theſe unfippy Perſons are 
ſcarce ever to be, convinced their Di- 
ſtemper will be ſoon fatal to them. 
Neither are Phyſiciaus willing to ha- 
zard the Reputation they have gain- 
ed, by adviſing an Operation that is e- 
ſteemed fo deſperate ; eſpecially when 
others are never wanting, who out of 
Ignorance or a baſe Deſign would be 
apt to cenſure ſuch a Proceeding. But 
_ tis moſt certain, that many phthiſical 

Perſons may by this Means be preſer- 
ved, that will otherwiſe unavoidably 
periſh: If the Operation be rightly per- 
formed, there is great Reaſon to ex- 
pe& Succeſs, neither if it fails, can 
it be attended with any greater Dan- 
ger, Or much contribute to haſten their 
A 


_ Trvs I have endeavoured, after the 
moſt plain and rational Manner, to 
Account for the various Origine and 
Progreſs of this Diſtemper, through 
its different Stages: And without for- 
ming any deceiving Hypotheſis, have 

ſhewyn 
I 
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ſhewn how a @olleQion of parulent 
Matter in the Lungs, can only pro- 
ceed from previous ObſtrutFions of the 
Veſels, or a Solution of their Contiuu- 
zty : There is no Diſeaſe perhaps, which, 
rightly to explain, requires a more u- 
niverſal Knowledge of the animal Oe- 
conmy 3 and which hitherto has been 
deſcribed after a more imperfect, con- 
fuſed Manner. In this Zreatzfe, I have 
propoſed rather to lay down a right 


Account of this Diſtemper, ann to 


examine the Errors of others: But 
however, I cannot well avoid mention- 
ing the Author of a late Hypotheſis, (a) 
which ſome may be more inclined to 
believe, ſince no leſs than ocular De- 
momſtration is offered to confirm the 
Truth of it. This Perſon takes No- 
tice, that Ulcers in the Lunge, when 
narrowly viewed with Mzcroſcopes, are 
covered with ſeveral Iuſects, and from 
thence concludes that they take their 


—— Y 


(a) Martin _n Conſumptions, P- 50, 51. 
| * firſt 
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firſt Origine from ſigh Animalcules , 
which being inſpired with the Air, fix 
their Situation on the Lungs, and e- 
rode and ulcerate the Yeſels : And 
from the ſame irregular Way of Rea- 
ſoning, theſe Arnimalcules have been 


by others ſuppoſed the Cauſe of ſeve- 
ral Diſtempers, and particularly ſuch 


as are contagious : But theſe Appear- 


ances may be eaſily accounted for, as 
the unavoidable Effects, not the Cau- 
ſes of theſe Diſeaſes : For it is certain, 
that there is almoſt an infinite Num- 
ber and Variety of ſuch Animalcules 
perpetually floating in the Air, whoſe 
chief Buſineſs conſiſts in ſearching out 
a Place where they may find Nou- 


riſhment, and a proper Situation for 


themſelves and their young : But eve- 
ry living Part of a human Body has a 
perpetual Pulſation, which, tho? im- 
perceptible to our Eyes, is ſufficiently 
ſtrong: to give the moſt uneaſy Moti- 
on to theſe Animalcules ſo minutely 
ſmall, and entirely prevent them from 


fixing there for any Time: Bur as 


there 
1 
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there is no Circulation in any Part 


that 1s ulcerated, the Inconvenience of - 


this Pulſation immediately ceaſes, and 
the purulenr Matter ſends forth per- 
petual Steams, fit to nouriſh them; 


and by being viſcid and adheſive, makes 


their Nidus fo ſecure, that the Moti- 
on of the Veſſels under the ulcerated 
Part is not ſtrong enough to diſlodge 
them: After the ſame Manner, the 
Blaſts of Trees and Plants, may be 
more rationally accounted for, than 
by bringing ſmall Auimalcules and their 
Eggs ſo many hundred Leagues to pro- 
duce theſe Alterations. For there is a 
Circularion of Humours through every 
Part of Plants and Trees, and in their 
aerial Tubes a more remarkable Pul- 
ation, which is ſufficiently ſtrong to 
prevent theſe Animalcules (perhaps more 
minute than ſuch as are obſerved on 
animal Bodies from having a fixed and 
ſake Situation there: But whenever a- 
ny particular Wind, or Alteration of 
the Air, by either giving a ſudden 
Contraction to their render V. Hels, or 
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a Viſcidity to their Juices, produces a 
Stagnation, and thence a Gangrene, ei- 
ther in any particular Part, or in the 
whole, ſuch Anuimalcules will quickly 
| ſecure this quiet State and Nouriſh. 

meant. 7 
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